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AOUR BLOCKADE. 


[The ommer ev the steemer Prineess Royal and eargo 
syas an M.P., whn last yeer wanted Ingland tu diaregard 
nour blockade, eawse it warn't effichent. I gess he's fround 
aout it’s Ais “ block-hed” thet is ‘*innefishunt.”) 

Waar d've think oy aour bloekade naow, old 
feller ? , 
Don’t it make yure hed feel kind o’ meller— 
Soft, 1 meen—when yu reed 
Of cute Jonathan’s deed ? 
Took yure ship in, es the widder “took” old 
Weller! 


We hev warned yn thet trubble was a brewin 
Fur fokes thet wood du es ya was duin— 
That thare’s menny a slip 
Twixt the port and the ship— 
But yu wood kum aout tu far, tu yure reuin! 


I swanny it’s the best joke ov the seeson! 
Though yu mite hev expected it, in reeson. 

Yu hev shown plain enuff 

Yn aint quite “up tu snuff”’— 
Takes a smarter chap then yu tu thrive on tree- 


son! 


Aour blockade is made ov paper, is’t? du tell! 
Guess u've bin made the “ wictim ov a sell!” 
Test keep on es vu've began, 
And aour silors will hev fun. 
Frises Johnny Bull hes furnished suit ’em well. 
Cuarity GRIMES. 





MAJOR-GENERAL HOOKER. 


WE publish on the preceding page a portrait of 
Masor-Generar Josepa Hooker, who now com- 
mands the Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Joseph Hooker was born in Massa- 
chusetts about the vear 1817, and is consequently 
about 46 years of age. Ile’ entered West Point in 
1838, and graduated in 1437, standing No. 28 in a 
class which included Generals Benham, Williams, 
Sedlgwiek, etc., of the Union army, and Generals 
Bragg, Mackall, and Early of the rebel forces. At 
th» ontbreak of the war with Mexico he accom- 
pauied Brigadier-General Hamer as Aid-de-camp, 
and was brevetted Captain for gallant conduct in 
several conflicts at Monterey. In March, 1847, he 
Was appointed Assistant Adjutant-General, with 
the rank of Captain. At the Natioual Bridge he 
distinguished himself, and was brevetted Major; 
and at Chapultepec he again attracted attention 
by his gallant and meritorious conduct, and was 
brevetted Lieutenant-Colonel. 

At the close of the war with Mexico he withdrew 
from the service, and soon afterward emigrated to 
California. The outbreak of the rebellion found 
him there, and he was one of the first of the old 
Wost Pointers who offered his services to the Gov- 
ernment. He was one of the first batch of Briga- 
dicr-Generals of Volunteers appointed by President 
Lincoln on 17th May, 1861; and was, on his ar- 
rival, placed in command of a brigade of the Army 
of the Petomac, and subsequently of a division. 
From Juiy, 1861, to February, 1862, he was sta- 
ticned in Southern Maryland, on the north shore 
of the Potomac, his duty being to prevent the rebels 
crossing the river, and to amuse them with their 
river blockade while M'Clellan was getting his 
aruy intotrim. ‘This diflieult duty he performed 
admirably. 

When the army of the Potomac moved te the 
Peninsula, Hooker accompanied them in eharge 
of a division. In the contest at Williamsburg his 
division bravely stood the brunt of the battle, the 
mon of the Excelsior Brigade actually being mowed 
down as they stood upin line. At Fair Oaks the 
men again showed their valor, and the General his 
fighting qualities. In the various minor contests 
Hooker took his part, and bravely went through 
with his share of the seven days’ fights. When 
M'‘Clellan’s army was placed under the command 
of General Pope, we find the names of “ Fighting 
Joe Hooker” and the late General Kearney men- 
tioned together in the thickest of the struggle; and 
again at South Mountain and Sharpsburg he seems 
to have been second to noone. At the latter fight 
he was shot through the foot and obliged to leave 
the field; but for this accident, he thinks he would 
have driven the rebels into the Potomac, 

After the battle he sent the following report to 
General M'‘Clellan: 

CENTREVILLE, Mp., Sept. 17, 1868. 
Major-General M‘Clellan : 

A great battle has been fought, and we are vietorious. 
T had the honor to open it yesterday afternoon, and it con- 
tinued until ten o’elock this morning, when I was wound- 
ed end compelled to quit the field. The battle was fought 
with great violence on both sides, The carnage has been 
awful. I only regret that I was not permitted to take 
part in the operations until they were coneladed, for I had 
counted on e.ther capturing their army or driving them 
into the Potomac. My wound has been painful, but is not 
one that will be likely to lay me up. I was shot through 
the foot. J. Hooker, Brigadier-General. 

On the reorganization of the army under Gen- 
eral Burnside, General Hooker was given the com- 
mand of one of the three grand Divisions into which 
it was distributed, He commanded his Division 
at Fredericksburg, but took no active part in the 
fight 
a Herald gives the following memoranda of 

him: 


Tn person General Tooker is very tall, ¢ rect, compactly, 
but not heavily built, extr: mely muscular, and ot great 
physical endurance, of a light complexion, a fresh, ruddy 
countenance, full, clear, mild eyes, intellectual head, brown 
hair, slightiy tinged with gray—and altogether one of the 
Most commanding officers in his bearing and appearance 
in the army, 

Im social intercourse he is frank, unpretending, and 


courteous, removing embarrassment from even the hum- | 


bleat pers: nage who epproaches him. It is only when at 
= head y Fon a and in the storm of battle that 
ve arrays himself in the stern and lofty aspec 
manding military chieftain aay ae eee 
Perhaps it may not be wnintere ting to our readers to 
earn how the subject of our sketch obtained the now hic- 
toric name of “Fighting Joe Hooker.” On one occasion, 
after a battle, in which General Hooke men had distin- 
guished themselves for their fighting qualities, thus add- 
ing to the fame of their commander, a divpatch to the New 
York Associated Press was received at the office of one of 
the principal agencies announcing the fact. One of the 








eopyists, wishing to show in an emphatic manner that this 
commander was really a fighting man, placed over the 
head of the manifold copies of the dispatch the words 
“ Fighting Joe Hooker.” Of course this heading went to 
nearly every newspaper office of the conntry, through the 
various agencies, and was readily adopted by the editors 
and printed in their journals. The sobriquet was also 
adopted by the army and by the press, and is now well 
known all over the world. Thus an unpretending, inno- 
cent copyist, unaware that he was making history, pre- 
fixed to this General’s name a title that wiki live forever in 
the annals of the country. 

But it appears that General Hooker does not like his 
title; for, on one ocoasion, when called so by a friend, he 
is reported to have said, ** Don't call me Fighting Joe, for 
that name bas done and is doing me inealculable injury. 
It makes a portion of the public think that I am a hot- 
headed, furious young fellow, to making furi- 
ous and needless dashes at the enemy." By this remark 
it would appear that, although he has the characteristic 
of undoubted bravery and boldness, he still possesses some 
of that prudence and caution without which no general 
can be great. 

General Hooker's friends in California have prepared a 
handsome testimonial in remembrance of his past serv- 
ices. It is a sword of the finest steel, with belt thickly 
studded with diamonds, a scabbard of solid silver, — 
and richly mounted with gold. The cost af this magnifi- 
ecnt sword will be between $4000 and $5000. The inscrip- 
tions are as follows: 

MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH HOOKER, 

FROM 01S FELLOW-CITIZENS OF BAN FRANCIGCO, 
December 26, 1862. 
Williamsburg—Fair Oaks—Glen iale—Malvern Hill— 
Bull Run—Germantown—South Mountain— 
Antietam. 
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OUR FINANCIAL POLICY. 


Y the time this paper reaches its readers the 
financial policy of the General Government 
will have been determined by Congress. 

It is impossible to say what alterations of de- 
tail may be made in the financial bills before 
they receive the sanction of the President. But 
it is certain that, in the main, the ways and 
means for the prosecution of the war will be de- 
rived as follows: 

1st. By the issue of more legal-tender notes. 
Of these notes $300,000,000 were authorized by 
Acts of February and July, 1862, of which 
$250,000,000 have been issued. The House 
has voted for a further issue of $300,000,000 ; 
the Senate for a further issue of 150,000,000. 
If they compromise on $225,000,000, the aggre- 
gate issue will be $475,000,000, so long as 
the call loans now lodged with the Sub-treas- 
urers are undisturbed, and $525,000,000 after 
those loans have been called in. 

2d. By the issue of new legal-tender notes, 
bearing interest not over six per cent. per an- 
num. Both Houses have agreed upon an issue 
of $400,000,000 of these notes; the Senate, 
however, proposes that the interest on them be 
payable in paper, while the House voted to pay 
it in coin. The Senate also proposes to make 
these notes absolutely a legal tender; while the 
House makes them exchangeable for legal ten- 
der, and therefore only indirectly a currency. 

3d. By the sale of long bends, bearing not 
over six per cent. interest. Both Houses have 
agreed to an issue of $900,000,000 of these 
bonds. The House proposes to make them 
20-year bonds; the Senate grants to the Secre- 
tary power to issue 40-year bonds, if he deems 
it expedient. Both Houses agree that the in- 
terest and principal of these bonds shall be pay- 
able in coin. 

4th. By the issue of fractional currency for 
sums less than a dollar. The House proposes 
to limit this issue to 50,000,000; the Senate 
imposes no limit on the issue. 

It will become the duty of a Conference 
Committee to adjust the differences between the 
House and the Senate plans; their report will 
appear very shortly after these lines see the 
light, if it has not been made public before. 

Mr. Chase, in his report, stated that he re- 
quired $900,000,000 to carry on the war till 
July, 1864. Mr. Spalding, of the House Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, and a guide quite 
as safe as the Secretary himself, stated that 
$1,100,000,000 would be required. Assuming 
that the Conference Committee agree upon a 
further issue of United States notes to the ex- 
tent of $225,000,000, the means allotted for this 
period will be: United States notes, 225,000,000; 
Treasury Notes, $400,000,000; fractional cur- 
rency, say, $50,000,000; 20 or 40 year bonds, 
500,000,000; total, $1,575,000,000. In other 
words, Mr. Chase would be compelled to nego- 
tiate $425,000,000 of long bonds, at or near 
par, to pay his way till July, 1864. 

The Secretary’s Bank bill has passed the Sen- 
ate, and is said to be likely to pass the House 
also—though a majority of both bodies are 
kuown to be opposed to it. This measure au- 
thorizes the establishment of banks of issue, the 
issues of which are to be secured by deposit of 
United States bonds with the United States 
Treasury Department. The notes of these 
banks are to be exempt from taxation, not re- 
deemable in coin, and receivable for all public 
dues. In the present condition of the country 
this measure is not likely to be acted upon to any 
geueral extent. Speculators and some Western 
wild-cat bankers may avail themselves of the 
opportunity of issuing irredeemable paper; but 
no real banks are likely to be started under the 
new scheme until the war ends. 

The practical feature of the Administration 
policy will be, must be, continued inflation. 
Great wars can not be waged on a specie basis. 




















Issues of irredeemable paper are as essential to 
their prosecution as issues of shot and shell from 
Government arsenals. This is one of the great 
evils of war. But it is an evil necessary and 
inevitable ; and the part of wisdom is to expect 
and make allowance for it—not to exclaim 
against it, or to try to render the Administra- 
tion responsible for results over which they have 
no more contro! than the winds of heaven. 





COPPERHEADISM. 


Mr. Crement VALLANDIGHAM, member of 
Congress from Ohio, made a speech last week 
in which he avowed himself a ‘‘ Copperhead.” 
Certain editors nearer home have likewise re- 
joiced in the title. It becomes interesting to 
inquire what it means, and how it came to be 
applied to a class of politicians. 

A ‘‘ copperhead,” according to the American 
Cyclopedia, is ‘a venomous serpent... the head 
is thick... the neck contracted, and its scales 
smoeth ; there are no rattles, the tail being short 
... near the flanks are rounded dark blotches... 
it prefars dark and moist places...It gives no 
warning of its proximity ... feeds on mice, small 
birds, etc., and seldom attacks man ... it is slow 
and clumsy in its motions, and a very slight 
blow suffices to kill it... It is also called ‘ chunk- 
head,’ and ‘ deaf-adder.’” 

It can not be denied that the analogy between 
this loathsome creature and the mean, sneaking 
politicians who are now distracting the Northern 
mind with cries of peace is quite striking. Like 
the copperhead, the peace party are ‘‘ venom- 
ous” in their attacks on the nation ; like it, their 
**head” is undoubtedly ‘thick ;” like it, their 
“neck” and reach are “contracted.” Their 
** scales,” too, are ‘‘ smooth ;”’ and they have no 
rattles to warn the honest traveler of their in- 
sidious approach. Like the copperhead, their 
character is “stained by dark blotches ;” and, 
like it, they “prefer dark places” to the light 
‘of day. Like that sneaking reptile, their prey 
is ‘* small, feeble creatures ;” and they “seldom 
venture to attack a man.” If we add that our 
political Copperheads, like their reptile type, are 
so ‘‘slow and clumsy in their motions” that they 
deserve the additional cognomina of ‘* Chunk- 
heads” and ‘‘ Deaf-adders,” and that ‘‘a very 
slight blow” makes an end of them, we shall 
have made the analogy complete. It is credit- 
able to the discernment of our Western fellow- 
citizens that they so quickly realized the resem- 
blance between the copperhead snake and the 
peace politician, and baptized them by one com- 
mon appellation. 

We shall not waste time in arguing with the 
Copperheads. Men who are capable of justify- 
ing the rebels and espousing their cause when 
the blood of some member of almost every 
Northern family reddens Southern soil, and the 
bones of Northern soldiers are worn as orna- 
ments by Southern women, are not likely to be 
convinced by argument, or to be pervious to any 
thing short of a bayonet thrust. 

But one suggestion we will make. If Mr. 
Vallandigham, or any of his fellow-copperheads, 
will visit any large camp of loyal troops, either 
in the East or in the West or in the South, and 
will, in presence of the soldiers, express the sen- 
timents they have uttered at Newark, New York, 
and elsewhere ; and if, without the protection 
of the generals and provost-marshals, whom they 
80 heartily abuse, they succeed, after delivering 
their speech, in making their escape alive, and 
without a coat of tar and feathers, we shall agree 
that Copperheads may fairly be tolerated. Our 
soldiers are anxious to have the challenge ac- 
cepted. 








THA LOUNCER. 


VICTORY OR DEFEAT. 


THERE are people who begin to talk about medi- 
ation, negotiation, and peace; who think the war 
is a drawn game, and that we can never subdue 
the rebels. The Illinois Legislature is in labor 
with resolutions calling a Convention to adjust 
matters. The New Jersey Legislature proposes to 
send commissioners to ask the rebels what they 
will take to come back again, The Indiana phi- 
losophers wish to know why Massachusetts does not 
do her duty in the war. And the French and En- 
glish newspapers grin across the water and exhort 
us to give it up. 

Give it up? Buy’em back? When the rebels 
have had enough of it, let them say so. Until 
then the duty of the Government is like that of 
small boys in the street when the policeman ap- 
pears: itistomoveon. Any proposition of armis- 
tice, negotiation, mediation, or whatever smooth 
naine may be used, is a proposition of disgrace and 
ruin to the country. The Government is main- 
taining its authority, nothing more. Every one 
will agree that on the 10th of April, 1861, a Nation- 
al Government existed. On the 12th the author- 
ity of that Government was defiled. It must, there- 
fore, be maintained or surrendered. If that au- 
thority is overthrown at one point it falls at all 
points. ‘If it is successfully defied in Charleston, 
it ceases in Chicago. If the French Government 
were obliged to acknowledge the separate independ- 
ence of any Department of France, a revolution 
would have been accomplished which would radi- 
cally change the Government. The case of colo- 
niggis different, because they are not integral parts 
of the national domain. 








That the truth is as we state it would be seen in 





this, that the moment the “Confederacy” were 
acknowledged, movements in various of the re- 
maining States would begin for the purpose of ef- 
fecting union with the government which had 
proved itself the stronger. There is, therefore, no 
other ground of treating with the rebels than the 
consciousness that they have conquered us. ‘Then, 
like all other victims, we must do the best we can. 
If they will undertake to govern us, we must pray 
them to be as mild as they think we deserve. If 
they kick us out of the “‘ Confederacy,” we must try 
to crawl back to it. If they refuse us while we are 
united, each State must singly trv to lie most ab- 
jectly in the slime, in order that the ‘‘ Confederacy” 
may see and be satisfied not only that manliness, 
honor, and decency are utterly extinct in our hearts, 
but that we pride ourselves that they are so. The 
rebels, who have always claimed to be our natural 
lords and masters, despised us before they took up 
arms to chastise us, but when they have whipped 
us in, there will be loathing in their contempt. 

This is the feast to which any kind of settlement 
other than a total suppression of the rebellion by 
military measuresinvites us. This is the pit which 
‘* Conservatism” of every shade is digging for the 
nation. Better to fight the battle out with what- 
ever result. Better that Liberty be utterly van- 
quished and overthrown by Slavery than patch up 
a separation, an armistice, a peace. To fizht it out 
to the death shows Liberty to be still godlike. To 
try to dodge and shirk shows her to be tainted by 
the aevil with which she is struggling. 

But between the two essential priv ciples now 
contending there can be no truce, f+ whichever 
yields the truce confesses defeat. There can be no 
peace between them, because the rule of the one is 
the ruin of the other. There never has been any 
peace between them, for our whole political history 
is the story of the struggle under forms of law 
which has now flamed out into civil war. Jefferson 
Davis knows it, and therefore spits upon every pro- 
posal of submission. He hopes from disunion to 
secure a longer lease for Slavery. His course is 
shrewd but hopeless. There will be bet one nation, 
but one Government, but one Union upon our do- 
main. The condition of its peace will be absolute 
obedience to the lawful supreme national authority, 
and the moral and permanent basis of that author- 
ity will be justice and equal human rights. 

a eee 
ANTIPATHY OF RACE AND RELIGION. 

Two or three years ago a noted Hebrew Rabbi 
delivered a discourse upon the eonsoling text that 
some people were born to be slaves. If you observe, 
this kind of discourse is always preached by peo- 
ple who consider that they do not bclong to that 
class. There is many a fine gentleman and lady 
who will tell you how greatly superior the system 
of foreign society is to our own. They think it an 
admirable thing to have ‘‘the common people” 
kept in their place. then they always assume 
that they themselves Uclong in another place. It 
is so comfortable to prove that other people were 
born to be damned. You may hear one of these 
placid gentlemen saying, “‘ Yes, my beloved fellow- 
creature, you are born accursed. You are special- 
ly elected to have your children sold by another 
man to pay his debts. J am elected to keep mine, 
and buy yours if I want to.” Ah me! if we could 
only hear the lion’s story! 

Well, it was amusing, as I was thinking of this 
worthy Rabbi, and of those of his race who doubt- 
less hold his opinions—as, for instance, the great 
Hebrew bankers, the Rothschilds, to whose agents 
in Madrid the rebel commissioner turned over his 
papers upon leaving—to come upon a few facts in 
regard to the old Christian antipathy to the He- 
brew race, which was probably the fiercest reeord- 
ed in history, even worse than that of the Irish and 
English, or of the Spaniard and tbe Moor. Indeed 
it is an antipathy by no means extinct, although 
disgraceful. Will those who indulge it, or who 
cherish any antipathy of race, and gravely call it 
invincible, reflect upon these facts, which are such 
a pleasing commentary upon the Rabbi's sermon 
that some people are born to be outraged ? 

“*Circumscribed in their rights by decrees and 
laws of the ecclesiasticc: as well as civil power; 
excluded from all honorable occupations; driven 
from place to place, from province to province; 
compelled to subsist almost exclusively by mer- 
cantile operations and usury ; overtaxed and de- 
graded in the cities; kept in narrow quarters, and 
marked in their dress with signs of contempt; 
plundered by lawless barons and penniless princes ; 
an easy prey to all parties during the civil feuds ; 
again and again robbed of their pecuniary claims; 
owned and sold as serfs by the Emperors; butcher- 
ed by mobs and revolted peasants ; chased by the 
monks; burnt in thousands by the Crusaders, who 
also burnt their brethren of Jerusale-n in their syn- 
agogue; tormented by ridicule, abusive sermons, 
monstrous accusations and trials, threats and ex- 
periments of conversion—the Jews of England, 
Francs, and Germany offer, in their medieval his- 
tory, a frightful picture of horrors and gloom.” 

You see that they had no rights which any Chris- 
tian man was bound to respect, because they were 
Jews. You remember poor old Isaac of York, in 
Ivanhoe. He was plainly born to have his teeth 
wrenched out to make him tell where his gold was, 
because he was a Jew. In Spain, during a long 
drought, in 1391, they were murdered in many 
cities, because they were Jews; and in 1495 all the 
Jews in Sicily, about 20,000 families, were ban- 
ished—because they were Jews. ‘ Can’t vou fancy 
a worthy Christian priest preaching to a congrega- 
tion of*his own faith that it was clearly the design 
of God that all Jews should be banished, and have 
their teeth pulled, and be massacred frightfully— 
because they were Jews? It was very inscruta- 
ble, of course; but it was clearly Providential that 
Jews should be sold as serfs, and robbed, and im- 
prisoned, and degraded, and outraged — because 
they were Jews. 

That is our logic to-day. The African race is 
treated with the same ignominy and injustice as 
the Jews. Why not? They are accursed, you 
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know. They are an inferior race Good Heavens, 
what heels! They are much beter off when they 
are enslaved. It’sso Christianizin,x! Every slave 
region reeks with the Christian virtues. Every 
body knows—ask the worthy Rabbi, or any mon- 
ey-changer of his faith, if it is not so—that the 
Hebr— that is to say, the Africans, hive a natural 
aptitude for being outraged. 

Let the Hebrew Shylock answer for every man 
of every race whose equal human rights are de- 
nied : 

“He hath disgraced me....and what’s his rea- 
son? ITamaJew. HathnotaJeweyes? Hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, 
passions? fed with the same food, hurt witn the same 
Weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by 
the same means, warmed and cooled by the same 
summer and winter as a Christian is? If you prick 
us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not 
laugh? If you poison us, do we not die? And if 
you wrong us, shall we not revenge ?” 

O! worthy Rabbi, is it not, upon the whole, 
cheaper to treat men as born to be men? 





*. 
WHO QUOTE THE LONDON “TIMES?” 

THe friends of the rebellion at the North are 
beginning to quote the London Times in support 
of their positions. They are wise. They have not 
a stronger ally than that paper. There has been 
no more constant, false, venomous, and unscrupu- 
lous enemy of this country and its Government 
than the London Times; and those who are en- 
gaged in helping the rebels destroy it by insisting 
that it has no right to use all its powers to serve 
itself will find their arguments much mire strong- 
ly and rabidly stated by the London Times than 
they are hy the Richmond Enquirer or the Grana- 
da Appeal, or by any of the papers which the Del- 
monico Committee propose to circulate among the 
troops. 

Lest, however, any honest man, who is not in 
the habit of seeing the London Times, or who has 
no opportunity of knowing its sentiments, should 
wish to understand what views are held by a sheet 
which furnishes arguments and quotations to those 
who are crying to paralyze the Government of the 
United States, we submit a short extract from a 
le.e number, which is the key-note of all it thinks 
and says of this country and the war: 

**The United States have been a vast burlesque on the 
functions of national existence: and it was Mr. Russell's 
fate to behold their transformation scene, and to sec the 
first tumbles of their clowns and pantaloons.” 

When American citizens find it convenient to 
their purpose to quote from a foreign paper which 
speaks of us in this way, even in a review of a 
book, what probably is that purpose ? 








TRUTH PUT TO THE WALL. 

A Mr. Watt, of New Jersey, who was eleoted 
Tnited States Senator by a majority of the Legis- 
lature of that State because he had been arrested 
as dangerously disloyal to the United States Gov- 
ernment, in a late speech in the Senate quoted the 
London 7imes in support of his repetition of the 
stale old untruth that the West India emancipation 
had left the colored race in a worse condition than 
it wasinslavery. Mr. Senator Wall ought to know 
that the London Times is no more an authority upon 
that question than John C. Breckinridge upon the 
Constitutional duty of American citizens, or the 
New Jersey Legislature upon patriotism. The au- 
thority in the Jamaica question is the word of the 
Governor of the colony; and we commend some 
passages in his report.for 1861 to the consideration 
of Mr. Senator Wall and other statesmen who de- 
vote themselves exclusively to exciting the preju- 
dice of one part of their fellow-citizens against an- 
other. Governor Darling says: 

“The proportion of those (colored men) who are settling 
themselves industriously upon their holdings, and rapidly 
rising in the social scale, while commanding the respect 
of all classes of the community, and some of whom are, to 
a limited extent, th ives the employers of hired labor, 
paid for either in money or ia kind, is, I am happy to 
think, not only steadily increasing, but at the present 
moment is far more extensive than was anticipaved by 
those who are cognizant of all that took place in this eolo- 
ny in the earlier days of negro freedom. 

** There can be no doubt, in fact, that an independent, 
respectable, and, I believe, trust-worthy, middle class is 
rapidly forming......If the real object of emancipation 
was to place the freed man in such a position that he 
might work out his own advancement in the social scale, 
and prove his capacity for the full and rational enjoyment 
of personal independence, secured by Constitutional liber- 
ty, Jamaica will afford more instances, even in proportion 
to its large population, of such gratifying results, than 
any other land in which African slavery once existed. 

“J ica at this it presents, as I believe,.... the 
strongest proof of the complete success of the great measure 
of emancipation as relates to the capacity of the emanci- 
pated race for freedom.” 

The Governor then proceeds to speak of the de- 
cline in commercial importance of the colony, stat- 
ing the reasons for it, and opening another ques- 
tion. Of course the only answer to these thought- 
ful and temperate official statements is that Gov- 
ernor Darling is probably a ‘“‘d—d abolitionist.” 
For slavery, reduced as it is in the discussion to the 
last extremity, politically, socially, industrially, 
and morally, has no other reply left than ‘“*d—d 
abolitionist.” And even that valorous and saga- 
cious argument is already staggering on its last 
legs. For Beauregard the Great calls all Lincoln 
hirelings and Northern refuse, whatever their views 
of slavery may be, ‘‘ abolitionists.” 

Meanwhile Governor Darling’s report entirely 
annihilates the wild talk of the London Times 
quoted by Senator Wall. 











M. MERCIER VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


Ix the French yellow-covered literature which 
the Emperor has lately published, the letters of M. 
Mercier, the French minister in this country, are the 
most interesting pages to us. The sympathies of 
M. Mercier have been*well known from the begin- 
ning of the-war. They have been more than once 
set forth in this peper. But there has been no such 





plain statement of them as he makes in a letter to 
his chief, M. Thouvenel, the French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, immediately after the autumn 
elections. He writes under date of November 10, 
1862: “ But if it (the war) should be restrained 
within the limits and principles and rights recog- 
nized by the Constitution, it would not completely 
attain its aim.” 

That is to say, that the Union cay not be consti- 
tutionally maintained ; that the Government can 
not defend itself without overthrowing the Consti- 
tution. 

This is a doctrine which M. Mercier learned from 
his friends the rebels. It is the doctrine which 
was held by Mr. Buchanan and his friends. Mr. 
Buchanan said in his message that people had no 
right to destroy the Government, but if they tried, 
the Government had no right to help itself. ‘‘ None 
at all,” said Mr. Mason, cheerfully, and Mr. Hunter, 
and Mr. Slidell, and Mr. Benjamin, at those charm- 
ing soirées and dinners of which his Excellency the 
French Minister was an ornami nt. 

Nor was it the doctrine of th2 President’s cabinet 
and the Washington salons only. Mr. Russell, of 
the London Times, describes a series of agreeable 
breakfasts and dinners made in his honor in New 
York upon his arrival, at which precisely the same 
“Conservative” sentiments were expressed. He 
records that the general opinion seemed to be that 
the Constituiion could not be constitutionally 
saved. If it were only vigorously attacked it had 
no power of resistance whatever. And the London 
Times gives as its last opinion of the war, a repeti- 
tion of the twaddle of rebellious circles in Wash- 
ington, and of circles wishing them well in New 
York, and of an imbecile President’s message, and 

a knavish cabinet’s counsel, that it is simply a fail- 
ure of the American Constitution. 

M. Mercier gravely writes this failure as a fact. 
But if he had lived less in the city of Washington 
and more among the people of the country—if he 
had learned that the sentiment of card parties in 
Washington, and of dinner parties in New York, 
is not the public opinion of this nation, he would 
not have allowed his sympathy and hopes to pre- 
vail against his better knowledge and his common 
sense. For if there be any plain dictate of com- 
mon sense it is, that so vast and powerful a nation 
as this does not submit to dismemberment or an- 
nibilation without a struggle, and that the instinct 
of self-preservation which Jeads a man to defend 
himself inspires a great people to maintain their 
political existence by every means at their com- 
mand. 

M. Mercier may learn something of this truth by 
watching affairs in Mexico. He and his master 
will learn it to their fullest satisfaction by looking 
sharp at the American people. 





MR. RICHARDS'S STUDIES AND SKETCHES. 


In these sober times the painters are still busy 
in their studios, and it is a curious relief from the 
stern excitement of the war to step into their quiet 
rooms and see the tranquil streams, meadows, graz- 
ing cattle, and hazy mountains. Mr. T. Addison 
Richards, the artist and well-known Secretary of 
the National Academy, proposes a sale of some of 
his paintings, sketches, and studies—landscapes, 
fruits, and flowers, to the number of about 150, at 
the Derby Gallery on the 24th of February. The 
visitors to the annual exhibitions need no introduc- 
tion to his name ; and we hope that every landscape 
in the collection will prove to be the site ot a gold 
mine, and that every placid stream may be covered 
with that choicer game than canvas-backs, green- 
backs. . 





“A TALK WITH MY PUPILS.” 


In speaking of this pleasant and valuable little 
volume a fortnight ago, we know not under what 
misconception it was that we spoke of the author- 
ess, Mrs. Sedgwick, of Lenox, Massachusetts, as 
having relinquished her school. We hasten to 
correct the mistake. She still talks with her pu- 
pils who are about her, as well as with those who 
go to her school in the persons of their daughters. 
And the book is the pledge of the thoroughness, sa- 
gacity, and pure tone of all the influences vf the 
sehool. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Lats colonel, well known for his gigantic size and 
burly deportment, being once importuned by a diminutive 
tradesman for the payment of a bill, exclaimed, “If you 
were not such a little reptile I would kick you down stairs." 
+ Little reptile?’ repeated the creditor. ‘‘ And what if I 
am? Recollect, eolonel, that we can't all be great brutes.” 





A sentimental young man thus feelingly expresses him- 
self: “* ven as Nature benevolently guards the rose with 
thorns, so does she endow women with pins." 


The lady whose heart “swelled with indignation” has 
had it reduced with poultices. 


Not many months ago, a Philadelphia friend, who re- 
joiced in the name of Comfort, paid his devoirs to a young 
and attractive widow, named hel H——., residing on 
Long Island. Either her griefs were too new. or her lover 
too old, or from some other cause, the offer was declined. 
Whereu a Quaker friend remarked that it was the first 
modern instance he had known where Rachel refused to be 
Com forted. 

Never quarrel with a lady. Ik } are troubled with 
her, retreat; if she abuses you, be t; if she tears your 
cloak, give her your coat; if she boxes your ear, bow to 
her in return; if she tears your eyes out, feel your way to 
the door, and—jly / 


A lent of a contem says: “It is my 
duty to impress upon you the certain that one-half of 
our young people lose their senses when they lose their 
hearts. One o — ey has already written five letters 
to his lady-love, he goes about groaning and sighing 
in a most pitiablemanner. He has no appetite, and sleeps 
up at the top of the house, close to the moon. He can not 
stand by one of the columas of the piazza without putting 
his arm round its waist, and I caught him kissing an ap- 
ple to-day because it had red cheeks.” 

















An Irishman, being a little fuddled, was asked what was 
his religious belief. * Is it me belafe ye'd be asking about" 
saidhe “It's the same az the widdy Brady. I owe her 
twelve shillings for whisky, and she belaves I'll never pay 
her; and, faith, that’s my belafe too.” 


HARPER'S WEERLY. 





PATENT Mepicewe.—A young lady was recently cnred 
of palpitation . sae heart by a young M.D. in the most 
natural way imaginable. He held one of her hands in his, 
= his arm round her “jst, and whispered something in 

er right ear. 


A printer out West, whose office is half a mile from eny 
other building, and who hangs his sign on the limb of a 
tree, advertises for an apprentice. He says, ‘* A boy from 
the country preferred.” 








A Curtosrry.—The very last curiosity spoken of in the 
papers is a wheel that came off a dog's tail when it was a 
waggin’. The man who has discovered it has retired from 
public life. 


** Doctor, th+t ‘ere rat’s-bane of yourn is fust-rate,” said 
a Yankee to a village apothecary. ‘*Know'd it! know'd 
it!" replied the pleased vendor of drugs. ‘* Don't keep 
nothing but fust-rate doctor's stuff." ** And, doctor,” said 
the joker, coolly, **I want to buy another pound of ye.” 
** Another pound!" “ Yes, Sir; I gin that pound I bought 
the other day to a nibbling mouse, and it made him dread- 
ful sick, and I'm sure another pound would kill him.” 

iilinnteneimnatts 

After quoting John Locke, that a blind man took his 
idea of scarlet from the sound of a trumpet, a witty fellow 
gays that a | skirt, hanging out of a shop door, always 
reminds him of the peel of a belle! 


DO YOU GIVE IT UP? 
Wha: was Eve made for? 
For Ajam's Express Company. 
Why are your nose and your chin always at variance? 
Because sv many words pass between them. 
What fruit kept best in the ark? 
The pears (pairs). 
aa should the number 288 never be named before la- 
es 
Because it is too gross (two gross). 











DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS, 


On Wednesday, February 11, in the Senate, a resolution 
to compensate the sailors of the gun-boat Cairo for loss of 
clothing was adopted. Reports adversely to the construc- 
tion of a submarine telegraph along the Southern coast, to 
the construction of a military and post road from Wash- 
ington to New York, and to the amendment of the Fugi- 
tive Slave act, were presented. The bill to increase the 
number of major and brigadier generals was briefly dis- 
cussed. The debate on the Currency bill was then re- 
sumed, and continued till the adjournment.——In the 
House, bills authorizing the preliminary steps to the ad- 
mission of the Territories of Nevada and Colorado into the 
Union were reported. A bill was paseed appropriating 
$7212 to pay for slaves, under the Emancipation act, in 
eases where the claimants, for no default of their own, 
were preve ited fro.a filing their claims within the pre- 
eeribed tims. The Naval Appropriation bill was then tak- 
en up in Committee of the Whole. The amendment or- 
dering the discharge of seventy-six midshipmen appointed 
by the Secretary of the Navy was adopted. An amend- 
ment, that while the rebellion lasts each Congressional 
district in the loyal States shall have ove additioual mid- 
shipman, to be appointed as heretofore, on the nomination 
of a member of the House of Representatives, and the del- 
egates in the present House shall each be entitled to one 
additional midshipman, was agreed to, and the Committee 
rose and the House adjourned. 

On Thursday, 12th, in the Senate, the bill providing a 
national currency was passed by a vote of 28 yeas to 21 
nays. The bill granting pecuniary aid to Missouri in 
emancipating the slaves of that State was passed by a vote 
of 23 against 18. A message was received from the Presi- 
dent, in resp toa lution of the Senate, tranemit- 
ting a report from the Secretary of State, with the corre- 
spondence and papers concerning mediation or arbitration 
on the part of the French Government. The President 
was req! dto joate to the Senate any informa- 
tion he may have regarding the employment of negroes 
by the French army in Mexico. The bill to increase the 
number of major and brigadier generals was taken up, and 
a motion made to limit the increase to twenty major and 
fifty brigadier generals was adopted, and the bill was pass- 
ed.——In the House, the bill providing a temporary gov- 
ernment for the Territory of Montana was taken up. A 
motion to strike out the proviso prohibiting elav ia the 
Territory was rejected—39 against 96—and the bill passed. 
Montana is eontiguous to the State of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory. The on of the bill indemni- 
fying the President for arrests made under the suspension 
of the writ of habeas was postponed. In Commit- 
tee of the Whole the Naval Appropriation bill was laid 
aside to be reported to the House. The bill making ap- 
propriations for fortifications was then taken up, and the 
sum of $200,000 for the defenses of Washington agreed to. 
The Committee rose, the bill was passed by the House, 
and the House adjourned. 

On Friday, 13th, in the Senate, the Military Committee 
reported back Mr. Sumner’s bill to raise three hundred 
thousand black soldiers, with the recommendation that it 
do not pass, because the authority intended to be granted 
is sufficiently granted by the act of July 17, 1862. At the 
expiration of the morning hour the bill to provide ways 
and means for the support of the Government was taken 
up, and the amendment taxing bank circulation one per 
cent. for two years, and two per cent. thereafter, instead 
of the sliding scale by the House, was agreed to 
—W against 16—and the bill passed by a vote of 82 against 
4 The Senate then adjourned.—In the House, the 
Naval Appropriation bill was taken up. The amendment 








agreed 
ment —— an ap tion of $463,300 for the New 
York Navy- 


temporary Government for the 
reported back. The bill au’ the iseue of letters of 
marque and reprisal was taken up and debated for a short 
time. Senator Grimes offered a substitute, authorizing 
the President, in all domestic and foreign wars, to issue 
letters of marque as he deems fit, and make all needful 
rules and regulations. The Senate then went into ex- 
ecutive session, and afterward ed,_—_—In the House, 
reports from the Committee on Elections, adverse to the 
admitting of Messrs. J. B. M‘Loud and John B. Rogers to 
seats as representatives respectively from Virginia and 
T were adopted. he same Committee also re- 
ported adversely to the claim or Jennings Piggott as rep- 
resentative from the Second District of North Caroline. 
A bill to establish a Navy-yard at St. Louis was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole. The Iowa contested elec- 
tion case was taken up, and the House confirmed Mr. 
Vandever’s right to represent the Second District of that 
State. The Indian Appropriation bill was taken up and 
amended, and the House adjourned. 

On Monday, 16th, in the Senate, the Military Commit- 
tee made a report relative to the case of Richard Thomas, 
otherwise called the “ French lady,” an inmate of Fort 
Lafayette. So far from Mr. Thomas being insane, as al- 
leged, the surgeon at the fort reports him .n exeellent 
health, but regards him as ecrentric. The bill providing 
for the enrollment ana ¢allia~ out the militia of the coun- 
try was then taken up. A number of amendments were 
offered, some of which were , and at midnight the 
bill was passed.——In the House, the indian Appropria- 
tion bill was reported irom uhe Committee of the Whole, 
A resolation in favor cf rolding evening sessions was 
adopted. The remainder of the session was occupied in 
debating the Louisiana electiop case. 

On Tuesday, 17th, in the Senate, the bill to prevent 
members of C and agents and officers of the Gov- 
ernment from taking any consideration for procuring place, 
office, or contracts, was The Finance Committee 
reported back the F tion Appropriation bill without 
amendment. The bill authorizing letters of marque and 
reprisal was taken up, and after some debate a substitute 











was offered by Senator Grimes and aqopted, authorizing 
the President, in all domestic and foreign wars, to isene 
letters of marque, and make ali needful regulations relat - 
ing thereto. The bill was then passed by a vote of 27 
against 9. The Naval Appropriation bill was reported hack 
by the Finance Committee. A bill to guarantee to certain 
States a republican form of government wat introduced. 
After an executive session the Senate adjourned. 
In the Honse, the Military Committee were instructed to 
inquire into the efficiency of the medical department of the 
army under General Grant, and to report what legi«lation' 
is necessary to secure the utmogt possible skill and atten- 
tion in the care of the sick and wounded soldiers. The 
Indian Appropriation bill was passed. The Louisiana 
election cases were then taken up, 2nd the report declar- 
ing Messrs. Flanders and Hahn entitled to seats adopted 
by a vote .‘ ninety-two against forty-four. Mr. Hahn im- 
mediately entered upon his duties; but Mr. Flanders was 
absent. The report of the Committee on Elections, adverse 
to the claim of Mr. M‘Kenzie, of Virginia, was adopted. 
The Senate's amendments to the bill providing ways and 
means for the support of the Government were all acted 
on, and the House adjourned. 


THE FRENCH PROPOSAL TO ARBITRATE, 

The President sent into the Senate last week a letter 
from M. Drovyn de I'Huys proposing to confer with the 
South with a view to peace. 

“If the Cabinet of Washington,” -says he, * believes 
that it ought to repel any foreign interveation, could it 
not honorably accept the idea of direet informal eonferen- 
ces with the authority which may represent the States of 
the South?...... The opening of informal conferences he- 
tween the belligerent parties does not necessarily imply 
the immediate cessation of hostilities ...... Representa- 
tives or Commissioners of the two parties could assemble 
at such pont as it should be deemed proper to designate, 
and which could, for this purpose, be declared neutral.” 

Mr. Sewara, in his reply to this dispatch, after a rapid 
survey of the present military situation in this country, 
tells the French Minister that the suggestion is not an ex- 
traordinary one, and it may well have been thought by 
the Emperor a feasible one. But, says he, it amounts to 
nothing less than a proposition that while this Govern- 
ment is engaged in suppresxing’an armed insurrection, 
with the purpose of maintaining the constitutional na- 
tional authority aad preserving the integrity of the eoua- 
try, it shall enter into diplomatic discussion with the in- 
surgents upon the questions whether that authority ehall 
not be renounced, and whether the country ehall not be 
delivered over to disunion, to be quickly followed by an- 
archy. After thus putting aside the Imperial offer, Mr. 
Seward suggests that the true and constitutions! forum for 
debate between the alienated parties is the Congress of 
the United States, where there are vacant seats inviting 
the Senators and Representatives of the discontented par- 
ty who may he constitutionally sent there from the States 
involved in the insurrection. 

Mr. Seward, in this dispatch, upholds with splendid 
power the national honor, and puts in the clearest light 
the national spirit and purpose. It is a document of ex- 
traordinary power and eloquence, and of unmistakable 
meaning, and in every respect is fully up to the height 
of the great argument. 


THE LEVEES CUT. 

The levees on the Mississippi side of the river, twelve 
miles below Helena, at Yazoo Pass, have been cut by our 
forces. They have also been cut at Greenville, and on the 
Louisiana aide, opposite Lake Providence. The ebject of 
this is to get to the rear of Vicksburg. 





THE BLOCKADE OF CHARLESTON NOT BROKEN, 
Frac-snie “ Wanasn,” Port Rovat Hanson, 
Sourn Caroumna, Feb, 11, 1868, 

Sir,—In my previous dispatch, No. 70, written jurt as 
the mail was closing, I informed the department I would 
send a refutation, in official form, of the statement made 
in General Beauregard’s proclamation as to the blockade 
of Charleston, published in the Charleston and Savannah 
papers, and accompanied by assertions made with the ap- 
parent sanction of certain foreign functionaries, The em- 
phatic letter of Captain Turner (No. 1), the clear and de- 
cided statement of the officers (No. 2), which he forwarde, 
together with the previous inquiries and examination of 
log-books made by Captain Gordon, of the Powhaten (who 
was the senior officer present previous to the arrival of the 
New Tronsides), and whom T had dispatched to Charles- 
ton the day of the raid, leave me nothing to add, eave to 
call the especial attention of the department to the facts 
thus elicited. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

&. F. Dvront, 
feear-Admiral commanding South Atlantic Blockading Squadron 
Hon, Grpron Weis, Secretary of the Navy. 


FAILURE OF THE PEACE PROJECTS, 

The Louisville Convention resolves, adopted by a party 
vote in the I)linois House, have finally failed in the Senate 
—ouve Democratic Senator having suddenly died and three 
others voted with the Republicans against presaing the re- 
solves at this time. So it is very probable that the Lonis- 
ville gathering, which was to have convened on the 18 h 
of next month, will fall through altogether. Even the 
New Jersey Legis!ature seems reluctant to inangurate revo- 
lutiouary proceedings, while that of Indiana hang» back, 
and even Kentucky has not yet acceded to the proposed 
Convention. 


THE “ ALABAMA” AT KINGSTON, JAMAICA, 

The Alabama arrived at Kingston, Jamaica, on 23d Jag. 
uary. Captain Semme@s was received by the merchants 
and citizens of Kingston in the Commercial Exchange on 
the 25th ult., after his arrival there, and was met with 
distinguished honor by our ‘* neutral" British friends, who 
welcomed him and his pirate vessel with twice three vocif- 
erous cheers. The crew of the Hatteras, who were lande4 
by the Alabama, are to be sent home on board the Ameri. 
can ship Borodino, chartered by the American Vice-Con- 
sul for that purpose. ; 


THB SLAVES TO BE PAID IN LOUISIANA. 

The planters of Louisiana are greatly exercised concern- 
ing the continual escapes of their slaves, and have held an 
important meeting at New Orleans in reference to the la- 
bor question, After much angry talk and a good deal of 
abuse of the Government, of which they are ‘‘ registered 
enemies,” they seem to have agreed at last to pay their 
slaves wages. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
ANOTHER STEAMER FOR THE REBELS. 

Tus steamer Georgiana, the tender of the Alabama, 
was in the harbor of Holyhead, England, and went to sea 
on the 24th of January, bound for Nassau. She had a 
formidable crew of rough-looking men of slmost every Eu- 
ropean nationality. She mounts twenty-eight guns, and 
carries out a quantity of tea and other necessaries for the 
use of the crew of the Alabama. A letter from Holyhead 
says: “Her crew—rather numerous, by-tho-way—were 
all bearded like pards, and reminded the by-standers foro- 
ibly of Cooper's heroes. She is bound for America, and 
looks just the thing for running the blockade,” 


MEXICO. 
THE WAR WITH FRANCE, 

The Mexican nation are putting forth the most vigorous 
efforts for the defence of their country, while the move- 
ments of the French invaders are characterized by any 
thing but the dash and rapidity of movement which Gen- 
eral Forey promised in his proclamation. The Emperor's 
direction to act promptly and decisively is apparently be- 
ing carried out by the rule of inverse proportion. T!.ere 
have been several skirmishes between the Mexicans and 
French, in which the former have come off victorious. 
The attack on Puebla, so often deferred, has in been 
put off, and in the mean time the Mexican Commender 
Ortega is making it a sort of Sebastopol. The French 
trains and outposts continually suffer from the depreda- 
tions of guerrillas and the fearful lasso of the wild Mexica‘s. 
More than 1200 French mules bave been taken by there 
men. 
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THE FEDERAL RAM “QUEEN OF THE WEST” ATTACKING THE REBEL GUN-BOAT “VICKSBURG” OFF VICKSBURG.—[Sre Pace 189.] 
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Capt. Charles Sentmanat, Co. D. ist Lieut. L. D. Larrieu, Co. A. 2d Lieut. J. L. Montieu, Co. A. Capt. E. Davis, Co. A. 
2d Lieut. V. Lavigne, Co. D. 
OUR COLORED TROOPS—THE LINE OFFICERS OF THE FIRST LOUISIANA NATIVE GUARDS.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. ‘ 
{Ses Pace 143.] uae 
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OUR COLORED TROOPS AT WORK—THE FIRST LOUISIANA NATIVE GUARDS DISEMBARKING AT FORT MACOMBE, LOUVISIANA.—SKETCHED BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. 
[Sse Pace 143.] Z 
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A DARK NIGHT'S WORK. 


By the Author of “ Mary Barton,” ete. 





ir Printed from the Manuseript and 
early Proof-sheets purchased by the 
Proprietors of ‘*Harper’s Weekly.” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Srm. youth prevailed over all. Ellinor got 
well, as I have said, even when she wonld fain 
have died. And the afternoon came when she 
left her room. Miss Monro would glad! have 
made a festival of her recovery, and have had 
her conveyed into the unused drawing-room. 
Bat Ellinor begged that she might he taken into 
the library—into the school-room—any where 
(thought she) not looking on the side of the 
house on the flower-garden, which she had felt 
in all her illness as a ghastly pressure, lying 
within sight of those very windows through 
which the morning sun streamed right upon her 
bed—like the accusing angel, bringing all hid- 
den things to light. 

And when Ellinor was better still, when the 
Bath chair had been sent up for her use by some 
kindly old maid ont of Hamley, she still peti- 
tioned that it might be kept on the lawn or town 
side of the house, away from the flower-garden. 

One day she almost screamed when, as she 
was going to the front door, she saw Dixon 
standing ready to draw her instead of Fletcher, 
the servant who usually went. But she checked 
all demonstration of feeling, although it was the 
first time she had seen him since he and she and 
one more had worked their hearts out in hard 
bodily labor. 

He looked so stern and ill! Cross, too,“which 
she had never seen him before. 

As soon as they were out of immediate sight 
of the windows she asked him to stop, fercing” 
herself to speak to him. 

‘‘ Dixon, you look very poorly,” she said, 
trembling 2s she spoke. 

“Ay!” saidhe. ‘* We did na’ think much of 
it at the time, did we, Miss Nelly? But it will 
be the death of us, I’m thinking. It has aged 
me about a bit. All my fifty years afore were 
but as a forenoon of ehild’s play to that night. 
Measter, too. I could abear a good deal, but 
measter cuts throngh the stable-yard, and past 
me, wi’out a word, as if I was poison, or a stink- 
ing toumart. It is that as is worst, Miss Nelly, 
it is.” 

And the poor man brushed some tears from 
his eyes with the baek of his withered, furrowed 
hand. WBillinor caught the infection, and cried 
outright—sobbed like a child, even while she 
held out her little white thin hand to his grasp; 
for as soon as he saw her emotion he was peni- 
tent for what he had said. 

** Don’t now—don’t,"™svas all he could think 
of to say. 

‘* Dixon!” said she, at length, ‘‘ you must not 
mind it—yon must try not to mind it. I see he 
does not like to be reminded of that, even by 
seeing me. He tries never to be alone with me. 
My poor old Dixon, it has spoiled my life for 
me; for I don’t think he loves me any more.” 

She sobbed as if her heart would break; and 
now it was Dixon's turn to be comforter. 

‘*‘ Ah, dear, my blessing! he loves you above 
every thing. It’s only he can’t abear the sight 
of us, as is but natural. And if he dunnot fan- 
cy being alone with you, there’s always one as 
does, and that is a comfort at the worst of times. 
And don’t ye fret about what I said.a minute 
ago. I were put ont because measter all but 
pushed me out of his way this morning, without 
never aword. But I were ar old fool for tell- 
ing ye. And I’ve really forgotten why I told 
Fletcher I'd drag ye a bit about to-day. The 
gardener is beginning for to wonder as you don’t 
want to see the annuals and bedding-out things 
as you were so particular about in May. And 
I thought I’d just have a word wi’ ye, and then 
if you'd let me we'd go together just once round 
the, flower-garden, just to say you've been, you 
know, and to give them chaps a bit of praise. 
You'll only have to look on the beds, my pretty, 
and it must be done sometime. So come along!” 

He began to pull resolutely in the direction of 
the flower-garden. Ellinor bit her lips to keep 
in the ery of repugnance that rose tothem. As 
Dixon stopped to unlock the door, he said : 

‘**Tt’s not hardness, nothing like it; I have 
waited till I heerd you were better; but it’s in 
for a penny in for a pound wi’ us all; and folk 
may talk; and bless your little brave heart, you'll 


stand a deal for your father’s sake, and so will I | 


though I do feel it above a bit, when he puts out 
his hand as if to keep me off, and I only going 
to speak to him about Clipper’s knees; though 
Pll_own I had wondered many a day when I was 
to have the good-morrow master never missed 
sin’ he were a boy till— Well! and now you've 
seen the beds, and can say they looked mighty 
pretty, and is done all as you wished ; and we're 
got out again, and breathing fresher air than 
yon sun-baked hole, with its smelling flowers, 
not half so wholesome to snuff at as good stable- 
dung.” 

So the good man chattered on; not without 
the purpose of giving Elljnor time to recover 
herself; and partly also to drown his own cares, 
which lay heavier on his heart than he could 
say. But he thought himself rewarded by Elli- 
nor’s thanks, and warm pressure of his hard hand 
as she got out at the front door, and bade him 
geod-by. 

The break to hor days of weary monotony was 
the letters she constantly received from Mr. Cor- 
bet. And yet, here again lurked the sting. He 
was all astonishment and indignation at Mr. 
Dunster’s disappearance, or rather flight to Amer- 
ica. And now that she was growing stronger, 


* he did not scruple to express curiosity respecting 


the details, never doubting but that she was per- 





fectly acquainted with mueh that he wanted to 
knoe, naan he 

question her on the point which was most im- 
portant of all in his eyes, namely, how far it had 
affected Mr. Wilkins’s worldly prospects ; for the 


inquiries =< . Before the er d of the Long 
Vacauon he had to that 
when Oe Ne ae ey ae her 


wide open, great stands of 

and geraniums stood just within 
the hall; but through all‘*e silence his approach 
seemed to excite no commotion. He thonght it 
strange that he had not been wat ‘ed for, that 
Ellinor did not come running out to meet him, 
that she allowed Fletcher to come and attend to 


looking for his appearance 
anxiety. rig i wee 5 then 


oe et eae For 
she was deadly white, lips an 3 and her dark 
eyes seemed unnaturally enlarged, while the caves 
in which they were set were strangely deep and 
hollow. Her hair too had been cut off 
closely; she did not usually wear a but wit 
some faint idea of making herself better in 
his eye, she had put one on this day, and the 
effect was that she seemed to be forty years of 
age; but one instant after he had come in her 
pale faee was flooded with crimson, and her eyes 
were full of tears. She had hard work to keep 
herself from going inte 5 sap but she instinct- 
ively knew how much he would hate a scene, 
and she checked herself in time. 

**Oh,” she murmured, ‘‘I am so glad to see 
you, it is such a comfort, such an infinite pleas- 
ure!” And so she went on, cooing out words 
over him, and stroking his hair with her thin 
fingers. While he rather tried to avert his eyes, 
he was so much afraid of betraying how much 
he thought her altered. 

But when she came down, dressed for dinner, 
this sense of her change was diminished to him. 
Her short brown hair had already a little wave, 
and was ornamented by some black lace; she 
wore a large black lace shawl, it had been her 
mother’s of old, over some delicate-colored mus- 
lin dress ; her face was slightly flushed, and had 
the tints of a wild rose; her lips kept pale and 
trembling with involuntary motion, it is true; 
and as the lovers stood together—hand in hand 
by the window, he was aware of a little conval- 
sive twitching at every noise, even while she 
seemed gazing in tranquil pleasure on the long, 
smooth slope of the newly-mown lawn, streteh- 
ing down to the little brook that prattled merrily 
over the stones on its merry course to Hamley 
town. 

He felt a stronger twitch than ever before; 
even while his ear, less delicate than hers, could 
distinguish no peculiar sound. Abont two min- 
utes after Mr. Wilkins entered the room. He 
came up te Mr. Corbet with warm weleome ; 
some of it real, some of it assumed. He talked 
volubly to him, taking little or no notice of 
Ellinor, who dropped into the back-ground and 
sat down on the sofa by Miss Monro; for on this 
day they were all to dine together. Ralph Cor- 
bet thought that Mr. Wilkins was aged; but no 
wonder after all his anxiety of various kinds. 
Mr. Dunster’s flight, and reported defalcations, 
Ellinor’s illness, of the seriousness of which her 
lover was now convinced by her appearance. 

He would fain have spoken more to her during 
the dinner that ensned, but Mr. Wilkins absorbed 
all his attention, talking cn4 questioning op sub- 
jects that left the ladies out of the conversation 
almost perpetually. Mr. Corbet recognized his 
host’s fine tact, even while his persistenee in 
talking annoyed him, He was quite sure that 
Mr. Wilkins was anxious to spare his daughter 
any exertion, beyond that, to which indeed she 
seemed scarcely equal, of sitting at the head of 
the table. And the more her father talked—so 
fine an observer was Mr. Corbet—the more silent 
and depressed Ellinor seemed. But by-and-by he 
accounted for this inverse ratio of gayety, as he 
perceived how quicky Mr. Wilkins 1) his 
replenished. And again Mr. Corbet 
his conclusions from the silent way in which, 
without a word or a sign from Mr. Wilkins, 
Fletcher gave his master more wine continually ; 
a a en —— off * once. 

ix glasses of sherry before dessert,” 
Mr. Corbet to prinwe~ **Bad rere < og 
der Ellinor looks grave.” And when the gentle- 
men were left alone, Mr. Wilkins helped himself 
even yet more freely; yet without the slightest 
effect on the clearness and brilliancy of his con- 
versation. He had always talked well and raeci- 
ly, that Ralph knew, and in this power he now 
recognized a temptation to which he feared that 








he coveted it for ; for he was 
aware that this > happy 
choiee of epithets, was the one he should 


in and - ple gg 
feeling of envy lurking in back-ground, Mr. 
became aware of Mr. inereasing 
eonfasion of ideas, and rather merri- 
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to a half hour’s téte-a-téte. 
me i account for Ellinor’s languer, if 
indeed she had perceived as much as he had done 
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believed in by the people of Ham How Mr. 
Dunster had never been liked by any one; how 
every body remembered that he could never look 
them straight in the face; how he always seem- 
ed to be hiding something that he did not want 
to have known ; how he had drawn a large sum 
(exact quantity unknown) out of the eounty 
bank only the day before he left Hamley, doubt- 


less in pogo for his escape ; how some one 
had told Mr. Wilkins he had seen a man just like 
Dunster lurking about the docks at Liverpool, 
about two days after he had left his lodgings, 
but that this some one, being in a hurry, had not 
cared to stop and to the man; how that 
the affairs in the office were discovered to be in 
such a sad state that it was no wonder that Mr. 
Dunster had abseonded—he that had been so 
trusted’ by poor dear Mr. Wilkins. Money gone 
no one knew how or where. 

‘But has he no friends who can explain his 

ings, and account for the missing money 
in some way ?” asked Mr. Corbet. 

‘**No, none. Mr. Wilkins has written every 
where, right and left, I believe. I know he had 
a letter from Mr. Dunster’s nearest relation—a 
tradesman in the City—a cousin, I think—and he 
could give no information in any way. He knew 
that about ten years ago Mr. Dunster had had a 
great fancy for going to America, and had read 
a great many travels—all just what a man would 
do before going off to a country.” 

“Ten years is a long time beforehand,” said 
Mr. Corbet, half smiling ; “‘shows malice pre- 
pense with a !” But then, turning 
grave, he said, “‘ Did he leave Hamley in debt ?” 

** No, I never heard of that,” said Miss Mon- 
ro, rather unwillingly, for she considcred it as 
a piece of loyalty to the Wilkinses, whom Mr. 
Dunster had injured (as she thought), to blacken 
his character as much as was consistent with any 
degree of truth. 

“Tt is @ strange story,” said Mr. Corbet, 


musing. 

“Not at all,” she replied, quickly; ‘I am 
sure M yes Des soen See ware, with eno.er we 
side-locks of hair combed over his baldness, as if 
he were ashamed of it, and his eyes that never 
looked at yon, and his way of eating with his 
knife when he thought he was not observed—oh, 
and numbers of things!—you would not think 


Mr. Corbet smiled : 


“IT only meant that he seems to have had no 
extravagant or vicious habits which would ac- 
count for his embezzlement of the money that is 
missing—but, to be sure, money in itself is a 
temptation—only he being a partner, was in a 
fair way of making it without risk to himself. 
Has Mr. Wilkins taken any steps to have him 
arrested in America? He might easily do that.” 

**Oh, my déar Mr. Ralph, you don’t know our 
good Mr. Wilkins! He would rather bear the 
a = all this trouble and care 
w it has brought upon than be 
upon Mr. Dunster.” iia po 
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‘‘Revenged! What nonsense! It is 





Times and in the eounty papers, and offered a 
reward of twenty pounds for information cen- 


eerning him.” 
“Twenty ds was too little.” 
“Sol I told Ellinor that I would give 


pounds m to have him apprehended, 
aa ing! fell a-trembling, and said, 
‘T would give all I jve—I would give my life.’ 
And then she was in such distress, and sobbed 
60, I promised her I would never name it to her 


child! she wants change 
of seene. Her nexyes have been sadly shaken 
by her illness.” 
The next day was Sunday: Ellinor was to go 
church for the first time since her illness. 
father had decided it for her, or else she 
would fain have staid away—she would hardly 
why, even to herself, but it seemed 
as if the very words and presence of God 
there search her and find her eut. 
tt early, leaning on the arm of her 
and trying to forget the past in the pres- 
They walked slowly along between the 
of waving golden corn ripe for the harvest. 
ered blue and scarlet flowers, 
up 2 little rustic nosegay for her. She 
d it in her girdle, smiling fain ly 


s0. 
Church had, in former days, been col- 

and was, in consequence, much larger 
grander than the majority of country-tewn 
ehurehes. The Ford Bank pew was a square 
one, down stairs; the Ford Bank servants sat 
in a front pew in the gallery, right before their 
4 iner was ‘‘ hardening her heart” not 
to listen, not to hearken to what might disturb 
the wound which was just being skinned over, 
when she caught Dixon’s face np above. He 
looked worn, sad, soured, and anxions to a mis- 
erable degree; bunt he was straining eyes and 
ears, heart and soul, to hear the solemn words 
read from the pulpit, as if in them alone he could 
find help in his strait. Ellinor felt rebuked and 
humbled. 

She was in a tumultuous state of mind when 
they left chureh ; she wished to do her duty, yet 
could not ascertain what it was. Who was to 
help her with wisdom and advice? Assuredly 
he to whom her fature life was to be trusted. 
But the case must be stated in an impersonal 
form. No one, not even her husband, must ever 
know any thing against her father from her. 
Ellinor was so artless herself that she had little 
idea how quickly and easily some people can 
penetrate motives and combine disjointed sen- 
tenees. She began to speak to Ralph on their 
slow sauntering walk homeward through the 
quiet meadows: 

‘* Suppose, Ralph, that a girl was engaged te 
be married—” 

“*T can very easily suppose that, with you by 
me,” said he, filling up her pause. 

**Oh! but I don’t mean myself at all,” replied 
she, reddening. Bas am ay Fog ony: of what 
might happen ; suppose that this girl knew 
of some one belonging to her—we will call it a 
brother—who had done something wrong, that 
would bring disgrace upon the whole family if it 
was known—thongh, indeed, it might not have 
been so wrong as it seemed and as it would 
look to the world—ought she to break off her en- 
gagement for fear of involving her lover in the 
disgrace ?” 

**Certainly not, without telling him her rea- 
son for doing so.” 

‘* Ah! but suppose she could not? She might 
not be at liberty to do so.” 

‘**T can’t answer supposititious cases. I must 
have the facts—if facts there are—more plainly 
before me before I can give an opinion. Who 
are you thinking of, Ellinor?” asked he, rather 
abruptly. 

‘Oh, of no one,” she answered, in affright, 
** Why should I be thinking of any one? I oft- 
en try to plan out what I should do, or what I 
ought to do, if such and such a thing happened, 
just as you recollect I used to wonder if I should 
have presence of mind in case of fire.” 

“Then, after all, you yourself are the girl 
who is engaged, and who has the imaginary 
brother who gets into disgrace ?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose so,” said she, a little annoyed 
i having betrayed any personal interest in the 

air. 

He was silent, meditating. 

*“‘There is nothing wrong in it,” said she, 
timidly, ‘‘is there ?” 

**T think you had better tell me fully out what 
is in your mind,” he replied, kindly. ‘‘ Some- 
thing has happened which has suggested these 
questions. Are you putting yourself in the place 
of any one about whom you have been hearing 
lately? I know you used to do so formerly, 
when were a little girl.” 

“*No; it was a very foolish question of mine, 
and I ought not to have said any thing about it. 
See! here is Mr. inde 9 nama re - 

The clergyman joi them on the w 
that ran by the iaediiin, and the talk became 
general. %, was a relief to Ellinor, who had not 
attained her end, but who had gone far toward 
betraying something of her own individual inter- 
est in the question she had asked. Ralph had 
been mere struck even by her manner than her 
words. He was sure that something lurked be- 
hind, and re idea of his own that it —_ 

with Dunster’s disappearance. But 
he was glad that Mr. Ness’s joining them gave 
him leisure to consider a little. The end of his 
reflections was that, the next day, Monday, he 
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went into the town, and artfully learned all he 
could hear about Mr. Dunster’s character and 
mode of going on; and with still more skill he 
extracted the popular opinion as to the em- 
barrassed nature of Mr. Wilkins’s affairs—em- 
barrassment which was goncrally attributed to 
Dunster’s disappearance with a good large sam 
b longing to the firm in his possession. But Mr. 
C. bet thought otherwise; he had accustomed 
hi... elf to seek out the baser motives for men’s 
coni|i:ct, and to call the result of these researches 
wisdom. He imagined that Dunster had been 
well soe by Mr. Wilkins for his disappearance, 
which was an easy way of accounting for the de- 
rangement of accounts and loss of money that 
arose, in fact, from Mr. Wilkins’s extravagance 
of habits and growing intemperance. 

On the Monday afternoon he said to Ellinor, 
“Mr. Ness interrupted us terday in a very 
— conversation. Do you remember, 

ve ?”” 

_ Ellinor reddened, and kept her head still more 
intently bent over a sketch she was making. 

“Yes; I recollect.” 

‘*T have been thinking about it. I still think 
she ought to tell her lover that such disgrace 
hung over him—I mean, over the family with 
whom he was going to connect himself. Of 
course the only effect would be to make him 
stand by her still more for her frankness.” 

*‘Oh! but, Ralph, it might perhaps be some- 
thing she ought not to tell, whatever came of her 
silence.” 

‘* Of course, there might be all sorts of cases. 
Unless I knew more, I could not pretend to 
judge.” 

This was said rather more coolly. It had the 
desired effect. Ellinor laid down her brush, 
and covered her face with her hands. After a 
pause, she turned toward him, and said, 

“JT will tell you this; and more you must not 
ask of me. I know you are as safe as can be. 
I am the girl, you are the lover, and possible 
shame hangs over my father, if something—oh, 
so dreadful !""—here she blenched—*‘ but not so 
very much his fault—is ever found out.” 

Though this was nothing more than he ex- 
pected —though Ralph thought that he was 
aware what the dreadful something might be— 
yet when it was acknowledged in words, his 

eart contracted, and for a moment he forgot 
the intent, wistful, beautiful face creeping close 
to his to read his expression aright. But after 
that his presence of mind came in aid. He took 
her in his arms and kissed her, murmuring fond 
words of sympathy, and promises of faith, nay, 
even of greater love than before, since greater 
need she might have of that love. But some- 
how he was glad when the dressing-bell rang, 
and in the solitude of his own room he could re- 
flect on what he had heard ; for the intelligence 
had been a great shock to him, although he had 
fancied that his morning's inquiries had pre- 
pared him for it. 

He found it a-very difficult thing to keep down 
his curiosity, as to all that Ellinor knew, during 
the next few days. It was a miserable thing to 
have this unspoken secret severing them like a 
[yoo But he had given her his word that 

e would make no farther inquiries from her. 
Indeed, he thought he could well enough make 
out the outline of past events; still there was 
too much left to conjecture for his mind not to 
be always busy on the subject. He felt inclined 
to probe Mr. Wilkins, in their after-dinner con- 
versation, in which his host was frank and lax 
enough on many subjects. But once touch on 
the name of Dunster, and Mr. Wilkins sank 
into a kind of suspicious depression of spirits— 
talking a little, and with evident caution, and 
from time to time shooting furtive glances at his 
interlocutor’s face. . Ellinor was resolutely im- 
pervious to any attempts of his to bring his con- 
versations with her back to the subject which 
more and more engrossed Ralph Corbet’s mind. 
She had done her duty, as she understood it, and 
had received assurances which she was only too 
glad to believe fondly with all the tender faith 
of her heart. Whatever came to pass Ralph’s 
love would still be hers; nor was he unwarned 
of what might come to pass in some dread fu- 
ture day. So she shut her eyes to what might 
be in store for her (and, after all, the chances 
were immeasurably in her favor); and she bent 
herself. with her whole strength into enjoying 
the present. Day by day Mr. Corbet’s spirits 
fiagged. He was, however, so generally uniform 
in the tenor of his talk—never very merry, and 
always avoiding, as on principle, any subject 
that might call out deep feeling either on his 
own or any one else’s part—that few people were 
aware of his change of mood. Ellinor felt them, 
though she would not acknowledge them ; if was 
bringing her too much face to face with the 
great terror of her life. 

One morning he announced the fact of his 
brother’s a ing marriage; the wedding 
was hastened on account of some impending 
event in the duke’s family ; and the home letter 
he had received that day was to bid his presence 
at Stokely Castle, and also to desire him to be 
at home by a certain time, not very distant, in 
order to look over the requisite legal papers, and 
to give his assent to some of them. He gave 
many reasons why this unlooked-for departure 
of his was absolutely necessary; but no one 
doubted it. He need not have alleged such re- 
iterated excuses. The truth was, he was re- 
strained and uncomfortable at Ford Bank ever 
since Ellinor’s confidence. He could not right- 
ly calculate on the most desirable course for his 
own interests, while his love for her was con- 
stantly being renewed by her sweet presence. 
Away Prey he could judge more wisely. 
Nor did he allege any false reasons for his de- 
parture, but the sense of relief to himself was 
so great at his reeall home just at this time, that 
he was afraid of having it ney by others ; 
and so took the very way which, if his compan- 





ions had been as penetrating as himself, would 
have betr: yed him. . 

Mr. Wilkins, too, had begun to feel the re- 
straint of Ralph’s grave, watchful presence. El- 
linor was not strong enough to be married; nor 
was the promised money forthcoming if she had 
been. And to have a fellow dawdling about the 
house all day, sauntering into the flower-garden, 
peering about every where, and having a kind 
Banged nad my of anex; ques- 
tions, was an agreeable. It was on! 
Ellinor that cl his presenee—clung 4 
though some shadow of what might happen be- 
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spare bedroom 
glimpse of the fly which was taking him into the 


he had mended, the 
flower he had played with, and to lock them up 
in the little quaint cabinet that had held her 
treasures since she was a tiny child. 

Miss Monro was perhaps very wise in 
posing the translation of a difficult part of Dante 
for a distraction to Ellinor. The girl went meek- 
ly, if reluctantly, to the task set her by her good 
governess, and by-and-by her mind became 
braced by the exertion. 

Ralph’s people were not very slow in discov- 
ering that something had not gone on quite 
smoothly with him at Ford Bank. knew 
his ways and looks with family intuition, and 
could easily be certain thus far. But not even 
his mother’s skillfulest wiles nor his favorite sis- 
ter’s coaxing could obtain a word or a hint; 
and when his father, the squire, who had heard 
the opinions of the female part of the family on 
this head, began, in his honest, blustering way, 
in their véte-a-tétes after dinner, to hope that 
Ralph was thinking better than to run his head 
into that confounded Hamley attorney’s noose, 
Ralph gravely required Mr. Corbet to explain his 
meaning, which he professed not to understand 
so worded. And when the squire had with 
much perplexity put it into the plain terms of 
hoping that his son was thinking of breaking 
off his engagement to Miss Wilkins, Ralph cool- 
ly asked him if he was aware that in that case 
he should lose all title to being a man of honor, 
and might have an action brought against him 
for breach of promise of marriage? 

Yet not tl. less for all thisewas the idea in his 
mind as a future possibility. 

Before very long the Corbet family moved en 
masse to Stokely Castle for the wedding. Of 
course Ralph associated on equal terms with the 
magnates of the county, who were the employ- 
ers of Ellinor’s father, and spoke of him always 
as ‘‘ Wilkins,” just as they spoke of the butler 
as ‘‘Simmons,” without the prefix of his Chris- 
tian name or title. Here, too, among a class of 
men high above local gossip, and thus unaware 
of his engagement, he learned the popular opin- 
ion respecting his future father-in-law—an opin- 
ion not entirely respectful, though intermingled 
with a good deal of personal liking. ‘‘ Poor 
Wilkins,” as they called him, “was sadly ex- 
travagant for a man in his position; had no 
right to spend money, and act as if he were a 
man of independent fortune ;” and then his hab- 
its of life were criticised, and pity, pot free from 
blame, was bestowed upon him for the losses he 
had sustained from his late clerk’s disappear- 
ance and defalcation. But what different could 
be expected if a man did not choose to,attend 
to his own business, and so on. 





BEAR-HUNTING. 


Sam Stick remarks in the “ Clockmaker” that 
if you ask a fisherman suddenly, ‘‘ How many fins 
has acod at a word?” it is almost a certainty he 
can not tell you. Iam quite sure that not one out 
of fifty frequenters of our zoological gardens could 
tell you, if they were asked, ‘Has a bear got a 
tail?” Having hunted, killed, skinned, and as- 
sisted in eating a great number of our black bears 
in Texas, I am in a position to state that they have 
tails, though very short ones. 

There is what an old hunter wouldecall *‘ a right 
smart chance of bar” in the forests of the South- 
west, though the numbers vary froin their rambling 
habits, and from the failure or abundance of mast 
in certain districts, Thus in some years the mast 
perhaps will fail altogether, or partially, on the 
Colorado River, and yet 
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neighboring Brazos; then the bears migrate, led 
the latter 


by instinct, to the banks of 
is those seasons when there is a 
through the country of acorns, nuts, and other 
fruits, that are most fatal to Cuffee ; for then, made 


account for his larceny. As he always comes over 
the fence at one spot—for he is a creature of habit 
—until he has been disturbed or frightened away, 
he frequently falls a victim to an old musket, the 
barrel of which is half filled with slags: to the 
trigger of it a string is attached ; and this, passed 
round a stick set behind the stock of the gan, is for 
Bruin to stumble against, who thus commits un- 
intentional suicide. Some of the negroes on the 
plantations are very expert in setting these guns. 
Very often a planter, whose fields have been 
ravaged in this way, will inform his neighbors that 
on a particular day he means to have a bear-hunt, 
and they are invited to meet at his house, an hour 
before daylight, bringing with them all the mon- 
grels, curs, and hounds that they can individually 
muster. A substantial backwoods breakfast dis- 
cussed, the main features of which are usually 
venison-steaks, hot corn-bread, and coffee; the 
whisky-flask is handed round, and all having taken 


a “smile,” merely to prevent the morning air from ' 





injuring them, ‘‘ boot and saddle” is the word, and 
each, gun in hand, mounts his horse. The very 
dogs on sueh an oceasion feel that something of im- 
portance is to be done, and their canine 
war-hatehets, forget to have a free fight among 
themselves, reserving their powers for the tough 
business instinct warns them is at hand. The or- 
der of the day is usually this: There is generally 
some oae or two in the party who have an old 
steady dog or two called “‘ start-degs,” broken ex- 
clusively to run nothing but bear. These ride in 
frent round the headlands of the field, the rest of 
the party keeping with the main pack, a hundred 
yards or so in the rear. When the leaders eome 
to where a bear has either entered or left the 
field, the “ start-dogs” immediately own the scent, 
and open on the trail; the main pack are cheered 
on, and then comes a burst of dog-musie that would 
do a cross countryman’s heart good. The hunters 
throw down the fence-rails, whieh are easily re- 
placed, and pass out. Sometimes the bear’s den, 
generally an old tree-top that has been snapped offts 
in some gale, is not more than twe or three hun- 
dred yards from the fence, a bear having a decided 
objection to residing very far from his feeding- 
ground. On some eccasions he is surprised in his 
hold, where he sits on his hams with quite a Fitz- 
James “eome one, come all” expression on his 
eountenance, and regards the dogs with what they 
eonsider a by no means inviting manner. Then 
comes the excited rush of the hunters, who, hear- 
ing the baying of the pack, dismount; and each 
hurries through the cane or brush as best he may, 
to get the first shot. At other times the quarry has 
a shrewd guess as to what is in the wind when he 
first hears the ery of the hounds, and puts his best 
leg first to get as far into the impenetrable recesses 
of the cane-brake as possible; the stout bamboes 
bend like rye-grass before his weight, and close in 
his rear, making it very difficult for the dogs to 
follow, and impossible for the hunters, who have to 
ride the best way they can, guided by the yelling 
of the hounds. I have known a bear get clear 
away very often owing to the impassable nature 
of the jungle. Clumsy as the beast looks, he is by 
mo means inactive, and can travel very fast. 

Occasionally, when very fat, he ‘‘ trees,” that is, 
climbs a tree, at once, even when not particularly 
pressed by his foes; at other times he is so bullied 
and pinched by them that he is forced to aseend. 
This is always a fatal step, as the dogs remain 
under the tree and bay him until some of the hunt- 
ers arrive, when a well-placed ball generally fin- 
ishes him. The shot, the death-mote sounded on 
a horn, soon bring up the stragglers of the hunt, 
when, if the burst has not been tec severe or lasted 
too long, the game is left te be disemboweled by a 
negro or two, then placed on a mule, and borne 
in triumph to the platform, the spertsmen starting 
back to the field, to see whether another bear has 
visited it. I should here mention that very savage 
dogs are not the best for this sport; a bull-dog, 
who would seize a bear and hang on te him, would 
come to grief instantly ; he would be killed, as they 
say out West, “ before he knew what hurt him.” 
The best dogs are those with whom discretion is 
the better part of valor; curs who will watch their 
opportunity and jump in, giving the bear a sharp 
pinch, and bound away again, to enjoy their little 
practical joke in safety. In wild cattle-hunting 
the reverse is the case, and I have frequently owed 
my life to my having had severe dogs. 

Bears are never stalked in the same way as deer, 
although occasionally the “still hunter” comes 
across one in the woods; it will be as well, ther, 
for him to make a sure shot, for a wounded bear is 
by no means a pleasant antagonist. 

It is not at all an unusual occurrence in the back- 
woods to hear, toward evening, or early in the 
morning, the screams of a pigin mortalagony. The 
planter, overseer, or hunter who proceeds to the 
spot will find probably either a bear, a panther, or 
leopard cat making free with the pork; and if he 
can not then obtain a good shot, the best thing he 


who, unwilling to leave his prey, ly trees 
at once, and it very seldom happens that the guilty 
animal escapes. 


The first bear I ever shot I killed in Brazos 
County, Texas. I was in search of wild-turkeys; 
and just as I had disengaged myself from a thicket 
of rattan vines, I heard a noise at the top of a large 
tree, the head of which had been blown off, and up 
it a large sour winter grape-vine had climbed, the 
fruit of which hung ripe, and in great profusion. 
The noise I heard was made by a bear, who had 
ascended the tree to feast upon the grapes, and who 


at about every two feet, he kept poking his head 
round, first on one side, then on the other, to see 
my position, as well as what I was doing. I wait- 
ed quietly for him till he had reached within about 
six feet of the ground, holding the gun to my shoul- 
der, ready to fire on the side where I next expected 
to see his head appear. Sure enough, as I expect- 
ed, round came his brown muzzle, and, at the same 
instant, twelve large buck-shot from my right-hand 
barrel cut half his neck away, severing the jugular 
vein, from which jets of blood came half as thick 
as my wrist. My poor pointer-bitch, Rose, who 
had been away. on the scent of some turkeys, had 
returned just about the time I fired, and threw her- 
self at once upon what she considered was an enor- 
mous turkey, but a convulsive blow of the dying 
brute sent her flying some ten or twelve feet. I 
shall never forget the expression of her face as she 
picked herself up, for fortunately she was not much 
hurt. As she very cautiously, she 
winded the bear, and set up all the hair on her 
back, uttering sharp barks; then she would look 
up into my face, and, wagging her tail, whine, ask- 


ever seen, as, indeed, it was the first wild one I had 
seen cither. 

Owing to the open and warm winters the bears 
do not “ house” themselves in the winter, as they 
do in Canada and the Northern States, although 
they shut themselves up, when the cold “ northers” 
prevail, for a week or two. It is during the win- 
ter that the honey-stores of the wild-bees, and the 
hegs that roam the forest, suffer most, as there is 
then very little other food in the woods for them, 
except the grabs they find in the fallen trees. 

As the planters often make prodigious erops of 
corn, they gre sometimes obliged, for want of room, 
to put it for temporary accommodation inte peas, 
made of rails, and roughly thatched, in the fields. 
These corn-oribs are frequently visited in the night 
by the bears, and many a vigil have I kept for 
them, rendered doubly long, as I could not permit 
myself the consolation of my pipe, the smell of 
which would have made all my trouble useless. 

There are many good points sbeut the Southern 
Bruins. They are quiet, harmless fellows, unless 
attacked and wounded; they then fight any odds 
bravely. The maternal instincts are very strong 
in the females, who will wage war to the last gasp 
in defense of their little ones. The old male is 
never seen with the female when she has cubs, 
probably from his having the same dislike to juve- 
niles which some men have; he consequently leaves 
all the care and trouble ef his family to his wife, 
like a bear asheis. They seem to think that there 
is luck in odd numbers, too, for three cubs will be 
oftener found with am old she-bear than any othor 
number. 

I was ence hunting for a sugar-plantation on 
Caney Creek, in Matagorda County. The summer 
had been excessively dry ; all the ponds had dried 
up, and so had the small streams, except here and 
there where there were deep holes. J had been ac- 
customed both night and morning te seek a large 
and deep lake which lay im the forest about a mile 
and a half from the house. To this lagoon wild 
animals of all descriptions resorted for water, and I 
had on each visit been able to secure two or three 
deer, varied occasionally by a wild cow or hog. It 
was on the 8d of September, 1858, that I rode out 
te this place one afternoon about four o'clock, and 
having tied my horse where he could not be ob- 
served, repaired to my usual place of concealment 
te watch fer game. The first animal that came 
within rifie-range was an old Mexican boar, but us 
he was worthless for meat, I allowed him to érink 
and depart in peace. Presently, the fluttering of 
some robins, as they are called, a kind of migratory 
thrush, showed from their hurry and clucking ery 
that some intruder had disturbed them. I had not 
long to wait to see what it was, for out rolled, with 
their peculiarly droll waddle, an old bear with ber 
three, five, or six months’ old cubs. They were 
about fifty yards from me, and right te windward, 
and while they were drinking I stretched myself 
flat on my stomach, resting the rifle in the fork of 
a peg I had set in the ground, and frem which I 
had made many dead shots previously, and prepared 
te fire whenever the old lady shoald turn her head 
to me, se that I could get a fair shot athereye. It 
may seem to those net acquainted with the subject 
that the eye of a bear is a very small mark to shoot 
at, and so it is; but the orifice in the skull is very 
large, although the eye itself is small—a ball, there- 
fore, placed in or near the eye is certain, if fired 
from the front, to find the brain. She soon turned 
her head; and taking a very careful aim, I shot 
her through the corner of her right eye—the bullet, 
as I afterward discovered, passing out at the base 
of the left ear. She fell without a struggle, not 
even a kick of her legs. The cubs did not seem to 
be aware that any thing particular had happened, 
as I had hoped would be the case if I made a good 
shot; and I proceeded te load so that I conld dis- 
pose of them at my leisure. Those who have never 
loaded a rifle when lying flat on the ground can 
form no idea of its difficulty ; I have very often bad 
to do this, and speak from experience. I succeeded 
in killing the three cubs, and then rode into the 
plantation, to have a cane cart and mules sent out 
to bring in the game. The house was full of com~- 
pany—several young ladies staying there from 
neighboring plantatiens, for a dance which was to 
be given the next evening. Proud enough I was 
as I rode in at the head of my prizes, for even in 
Texas it is not often any on¢ has the luck to bag 
four bears of an evening. The mother was not in 
very prime condition, but the cubs were perfect 
lumps of grease, and would have délighted Poll 
Sweedlepipe’s father er Mr. Finch. 

The following anecdote goes far to prove that a 
bear has only room for one idea at a time in his 
head. A party of overland emigrants on their way 
across the plains from St. Louis, Missouri, to El 
Passo, and thence to California, had arrived some- 
where on the Green River, From this train a hunt- 
er had strayed off in search of game, and came 
upon @ bear in a creek bottom, who was up a per- 
simmon-tree loaded with ripe froit, which he was 
» busily eating, while a wild-boar beneath was revel- 
ing in the dainties which fell in showers 
from the bear’s operations in the tree. It 
was evident from the Bruin threw below 
from time to time that he was jealous of the hog, 
and by no means relished playing provider even 
involuntarily for the other ; and he often expressed 
his disapprobation by short and savage growls, 
which the bear only answered by an occasional 
satisfied grunt. The hunter noted all these signs, 
and saw that very little more was necessary to 
make Cuffee’s wrath boil over, which he would be 
certain to vent upon the pig; he therefore drew 
the buck-shot from one of his gun, and sub- 
stituted for it a load of dust-shot, with which, from 
his ambush, he stung the bear pretty severely. 
Down came the bear instantly to chastise the boar 
for adding this injury to insult, fully convinced that 








the smart he suffered was caused by the pig. The 
battle was a sharp one, not of tong dura- 
tion, and Bruin antagonist, but 
not before the ho; mortal wound, 
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ing, as plain as if she had spoken: ‘‘ What on earth 
have we got here?” It was the first bear she had 
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THE HUNGARIAN OFFICER. 


Iw the year 183- (I abstain purposely from giv- 
ing the exact date), I—then a very young man— 
had an appointment connected with our embassy 
at Vienna, At that time the lion of the day was 
a certain Colonel Bergfeldt. He was a Hunga- 
rian, I believe; but 1 know that he was reported 
to be a man of good birth, of considerable wealth ; 
and that beyond this little seemed to be known 
of him. He appeared somewhat suddenly in Vi- 
ennese society ; but, once there, he very soon be- 
came the rage. Young as I then was, I remember 
being prodigiously struck with him, and perhaps 
all the more so because of the disparity of age be- 
tween us. As to his age, who could tellit? There 
are some men with light hair and complexion who 
are very puzzling in that matter of guessing their 
age. 
eThis colonel was a tall man, with a hard, thin, 

perfect figure. Plenty of chest and shoulder, with 
long fine limbs. It was the figure of the kind of 
man who, where fatigue and endurance are con- 
cerned, is sure to knock every body up; the kind 
of figure, of all others, the least seldom met with in 
connection with ill-health, or even sudden tempo- 
rary disease. There was not flesh enough for in- 
flammatory disorders; there was too much wire for 
those that spring from debility. It was long, how- 
ever, before one noticed these particulars, the at- 
tention of any stranger being naturally given to 
some sort.of attempt to fathom the man’s counte- 
nance, and see what there was there of promise or 
of warning. 

It would be next to impossible to say certainly 
that there was either. It was a face of stone. 
Pale, but not unhealthily so, A strange paleness, 
with a curious earthy quality about it that was a 
defect—almost the only defect—by daylight, but 
which did not appear by candie-light at all. Face, 
hair, and mustache were all different shades of the 
game color, or absence of color. This was what 
made this Hungarian specially remarkable, though 
the regularity of his features, and the want of 
change about them, would any way have distin- 
guished him too from other men. Ability, cool- 
ness, nerve, and will were all marked legibly in 
his countenance ; as to any thing else, certainly at 
that time—whatever I may be now—I was not 
physiognomist enough to be able to go deeper. 

The accomplishments of the man were wonder- 
ful. Was there any thing he could not do, and do 
well? He seemed to know every thing. As to 
languages, I myself have heard him talk, appar- 
ently with equal fineney, in French, English, Ger- 
man, Jialian, and Spanish in one evening. Then, 
if we went out shooting with him, his accuracy of 
aim made us all feel ashamed of ourselves. At 
billiards we had no chance with him. His horses 
were the wildest and most spirited in Vienna, but 
they were tame and manageable in his hands, as 
if they knew it was no use to resist. His success 
in every thing he attempted was the same, down 
even to waltzing and lansquenet. 

Was it any wonder that a man gifted with such 
advantages should soon become a favorite in the 
society in which he appeared? He was the rage. 
No ball, no shooting-party, no banquet or féte 
champétre was thought of without him. He was 
* the life and soul of the society of Vienna, 

It may be imagined what was the effect upon 
us all when this man, suddenly and without warn- 
ing, disappeared from among us. The sensation 
made by his pregence—great as it was—was no- 
thing to that caused by his absence, His disap- 
pearance, I remember, was first remarked on the 
oceasion of a grand ball at the French Embassy, 
at which he was to have been present; and great 
was the consternation among those ladies who had 
been keeping themselves without engagements 
throughout the evening, as hour after hour passed 
away and the colonel did not appear. From that 
time he was seen no more among us. His engage- 
ments for a month of festivities, of different sorts, 
were all broken through; and this, though one of 
the coionel’s most remarkable characteristics was 
an ulmost scrupulous punctuality. It was the 
strangest thing. Hewasgone. This same punc- 
tual.cy, of which I have spoken, had, however, 
appeared in all his pecuniary dealings. He left 
no debt behind him. Every thing was paid up 
by his confidential servant, who left the town a 
few hours after his master. 

The thing was a nine-days’ wonder, and every 
soul among us was for that time occupied with in- 
cessant speculation as to what could possibly have 
become of this man, who had won the admiration 
of all the men, and turned the heads of half the wo- 
men in Vienna. 

Among my acquaintances made at Vienna was 
one whom I think I am justified in calling by the 
warmer title of friend. This was a certain Ma- 
dame Stortzer, a lady who at that time occupied a 
high and influential position in our society, her 
husband being a member of the State Council, and 
quite one of the great men of Vienna, I had, on 
first coming out, brought introductions to Madame 
Stortzer from an old and valued friend of hers; 
and partly owing to this circumstance, and partly 
perhaps because my freshness of enjoyment and 
good spirits amused her, she had taken me socially 
altogether under her wing. In fact we were great 
friends, and few days passed without my spending 
an hour or two in her boudoir, gossiping pleasant- 
ly enough about all the news of the world we 
lived in. 

Of course at the time I am spcaking of it was 
only natural that our talk should often turn to the 
subject with which I havo said that I, in company 
with every one else, was so much occupied—the 
Hungarian colonel and his extraordinary disap- 
pearance. Now it so happened that whenever our 
conversation did take this turn, I could not help 
observing that a curious expression came over the 
lady’s face. It was quite involuntary, and indeed 
very slight and little noticeable; but still I did re- 
mark it, and that so invariably that I became at 


in connection with this matter were known to Ma- 





dame Stortzer, of which the rest of the world was 
ignorant. 

One day I was sitting talking to her as usual, 
and, as was also usual, I was for the hundredth 
time expressing my surprise that this secret of the 
reason and manner of the colonel’s disappearance 
had baffled all our friends, and that the thing still 
remained a dead seeret to all of us. As I spoke, I 
looked fixedly at Madame Stortzer’s face, and 
there, sure enough, was the old expression. It 
was the expression of one bursting with informa- 
tion, full of a secret, able to reveal it, but deterred 
from doing so. I spoke suddenly, and on the im- 
pulse of the moment : 

“Dear Madame Stortzer, I am persuaded that 
you know more about this affair than you say.” 

“What do you mean?” she replied, trying to 
look displeased. 

“T mean,” said I, “that your kindness to me 
has emboldened me so much that I allow my 
thoughts to find expression in words. You know 
what has become of Colonel Bergfeldt.” 

She paused, and appeared a good deal confused. 
After a moment’s indecision she turned suddenly 
and looked me in the face. Satisfied with her 
scrutiny she spoke at last, quickly and earnestly : 

‘*Can you keep a secret for” (so many) ‘‘ years ?” 
mentioning the number of years, which it is need- 
less to say have now elapsed. ‘I believe you 
can,” she continued, without waiting for my an- 
swer. ‘I do know what has become of Colonel 
Bergfeldt.” 

““T knew it,” I said, almost unconsciously. 

** Hush,” she continued, ‘‘not a word. Sit still 
there on that fauteuil by the stove and listen. 
What I know you shall know.” 

I took my place as she had directed me, and she 
went on: 

‘My husband, as you know, is a member of the 
Council, and it is from him that I have learned 
what I am going to tell you. Judge if secrecy is 
necessary on your part.” I bowed, and she con- 
tinued : 

‘“ Know, then, that some years ago an old friend 
of mine, the Count Vordenberg, took to himself a 
young wife, and carried her off to his chiteau near 
the old town of Reigersfeldt. How surprised all 
his friends were! The count was a middle-aged 
man, and, though not advanced in years, was what 
is familiarly called an ‘old bachelor.’ He was a 
man, too, of excessively quiet and studious habits, 
who liked to live shut up with his books, and who, 
besides, was engaged in all sorts of scientific ex- 
periments. In short, he seemed the last man to 
marry a young lady such as he had chosen, who, 
besides being very pretty, was extremely ani- 
mated and tond of gayety and change, almost to a 
fault. 

“‘ Well, the marriage took place, and the Count 
and Countess Vordenberg went off to their chateau 
to try the great experiment of life ; an experiment 
which threw into the shade all those in which the 
count had formerly spent so much of his time. I 
will do the countess the justice to say that I believe 
her to have been sincerely attached to her husband, 
and that I also believe her to have been a high- 
ly principled, and a good girl. Her worst faults 
were a love of admiration and a frantic apprecia- 
tion of pleasure. Dangerous qualities enough, you 
will say. It was almost more wonderful that she 
should have fallen in love with the count than that 
he should have fallen in love with her; but she 
was full of fancies, and I suspect that at the par- 
ticular time when the count made his offer she had 
a fancy that she ought to be allied to a man older 

.than herself, whom she could look up to, and so 
on. At all events she loved her husband, and 
went away to the old chateau full of happy antici- 
pations. 

* Alas, poor child! she had either miscalculated 
her forces, or had not made any calculations at all, 
in her whole life. At first it was all very well. 
There was the old castle to examine, and all its 
queer ins and outs to explore. There was novelty 
over all, and it was a pleasure to sport about her 
sober, middle-aged husband, and+lighten him up 
with her almost childish frolics. Sometimes, it is 
true, even at first, it would happen that misgivings 
would come into her mind as she thought over the 
future—misgivings as to how she was to fill up the 
time between that present hour and the distant 
period when age should have begun to tame her 
down, and make that quiet which she now hated 
palatable and even delightful to her. Still, such 
thoughts as these held but unfrequent sway, and 
troubled her but little—at first. 

‘Time passed—time, that tries our strength so 
relentlessly—time, the only test—time, that shows 
the metal we are made of, whether it is gold, or 
iron, or paltry foil, or tinsel lacquer, or dross. Time 
passed, and Countess Vordenberg began to mope, 
and to complain that her very heart was weary. 
Heaven knows," continued Madame Stortzer, as 
she glanced up at the memorandums of her many 
engagements, in their place over the stove—‘‘ Heav- 
en knows I donot blame her. Of course she ought 
to have remembered that she had committed her- 
self to this life for better or worse, that she had 
married her husband beeause she loved him, that 
she had had a miserable home before, which was 
indeed the case, from which she wished at any 
price to get away, and that now it behooved her to 
make the very best of the life on which she had 
entered. No doubt this would have been only 
right; but stillliving such a different existence as 
I do, I dare not blame her for not being more re- 
signed and contented in the old castle at Reigers- 

feldt. 

“ And her husband. It is a question how far he 
was to blame in not trying to accommodate him- 
self and his habits to the requirements of his wife’s 
nature. When two people enter on marriage they 





each sign a contract which demands of each some 
amount of concession to the other’s peculiar re- 
quirements. No doubt if the count had chosen he 
might very much more have mitigated the dullness 


’ of which his wife complained. There was society | 
last impressed with the idea that some particulars | to be had in the neighborhood if he had cultivated | 
| it, instead of rejecting the overtures of well-mean- | 





ing people whose visits bothered him, and inter- 
rupted him in the pursuit of his studies. There 
were amusements too in the town, on the very out- 
skirts of which the castle stood. There were balls. 
There was an opera, and a play-house. Bat the 
count was lazy, and hated the trouble of going out. 
Sometimes, indeed—for the count loved with an 
affection that had something of the parental in it, 
‘the disturber of his peace,’ as he called his wife— 
sometimes he would for a day or two take compas- 
sion on her dullness, and make the great effort of 
going out to dine with some of their nearest neigh- 
bors, a family, the head of which a certain General 
Bremner, was one of his oldest friends. But it was 
very rarely, only two or three times in a year, that 
he could be persuaded to make even this concession 
to ordinary sociability. 

“* Tt was on the occasion of one of these visits to 
the general’s that the count happened to be seated 
next an officer in the army who had just arrived to 
take temporary command of the dépét quartered in 
the town of Reigersfeldt. He was a young and 
singularly handsome man, with a peculiar force 
and authority expressed in his demeanor, which 
his youth rendered the more remarkable. That 
youth of his was, however, enough for the count, 
who had a general idea that all young men were 
fools; so he simply devoted himself to his neigh- 
bor ‘on the other side, who was a learned doctor of 
the town, and ready to talk of chemistry and sci- 
ence generally, to any extent the eount liked, in- 
troducing long words enough to interfere with his 
very digestion. 

‘It happened that in the course of that dinner 
the conversation got upon some excavations which 
had been made in a distant part of the country, and 
which had led to some rather remarkable discover- 
ies of an archwological nature. The young officer 
seated next to the count had been present when 
these discoveries were made, and now launched out 
into some account of all that he had seen and heard 
in connection with the subject. Nothing could 
exceed the count’s surprise, unless it was his de- 
light, as he listened to these particulars, and as he 
discovered that the young man, of whem he had 
conceived so slightingly, was not only well-in- 
formed on this particular matter, but was therough- 
ly acquainted with other antiquarian subjects. The 
learned doctor, the count’s other neighbor, was de- 
serted altogether, and during the remaining time 
that the company was at table the count and his 
new friend were continually engaged in conversa- 
tion, which to the older man, whatever it might 
have been to the younger, was of the most surpass- 
ing interest. Naturally enough, in the course of 
it, an invitation was given to the young officer te 
ride over, when oceasion served, and inspect the 
different curiosities which the count had got togeth- 
er in his own private cabinet. That invitation was 
accepted. 

‘* Lieutenant Bergfeldt”—I started at that name, 
though I had guessed what was coming—‘ Lieu- 
tenant Bergfeldt had more ways than one of ren- 
dering himself welcome at the castle. Besides be- 
ing able to talk to the count upon scientific matters, 
he was always at the service of the countess, and 
was always prepared to be her escort whenever a 
protector was necessary to her. The countess, a 
timid rider, was now able to make long excursions 
on horseback, having for her companion one of the 
most accomplished horsemen that ever put foot in 
stirrup. Did she desire, again, to go to some ball 
in the neighborhood, to some concert or opera in 
the town? there was the lieutenaut ever ready to 
give her his arm, to see her to tLe carriage, to do 
all, in short, that her husband ought to have done. 
Cruel and selfish neglect,” Madame Stortzer broke 
off; ‘‘ wicked carelessness on the part of that hus- 
band, who so left to stand alone the frail fabric of 
a woman’s weakness. Not,’ she continued, rapid- 
ly—“‘ not that they erred, the Countess Constantia 
was a true wife.” 

“It was part of the same selfishness of the 
count’s which made him so careless of what his 
wife did, so long as she did not interrupt him in 
his favorite pursuits—that neither would he sacri- 
fice any of his habits, not even half an hour of his 
night’s rest to her constitutional love of pleasure 
and change. If he did not get to bed early and 
have his due amount of sleep, he would not be fit 
for the labors of the next day. So the countess 
must be in every night by eleven o’clock. What 
she did till that hour was a matter of indifference 
to her husband, she might go where she liked and 
do what she liked before that hour ; but by eleven 
she must be inside the castle gates. On one or 
two occasions there had been some slight infringe- 
ment of this regulation, and the result had been 
that the count was so seriously displeased as actu- 
ally to go the length of saying that from that time 
the porter at the gate would receive strict orders 
to close the doors at eleven o’clock, and not to open 
them after that hour to any living sou). 

‘Things were at this point, when one day the 
intelligence was brought to the castle by the Lieu- 
tenant Bergfeldt that a new company of actors of 
unusual ability had arrived in the town, and were 
to perform an adaptation of one of those French 
dramas of extreme interest which at the time I 
am speaking of were appearing continually at the 
Paris theatres. The lioutenant had seen the play 
in Paris, and gave so promising an account of it 
that the countess was wild to see it, and that very 
evening it was arranged that Lieutenant Bergfeldt 
should come to the castle and accompany her at 
the proper hour to the theatre. I think I have 
mentioned that the castle was just outside the 

” 

Madame Stortzer paused for a moment, as if al- 
most unwilling to go on, and deseribed what fol- 
lowed with something of a hesitating reluctance. 

‘The play almost exceeded in interest even what 


’ the countess had expected, and when in the mid- 


dle of an act, and at one of the most exciting mo- 
ments of the story, the lieutenant suddenly leaned 
over to her and said that he had some inspection 
to make, some military duty to do—I kiow not 
what—which obliged him te be absent from the 
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most—when this occurred, she was so absorbed in 
watching what was going on upon the stage that 
she hardly heard what he said, and merely bowing 
her acquiescenee, turned again eagerly to the scene, 
reluctant to lose a word. 

When Bergfeldt returned, after about half an 
hour’s absence, the play was near its termination, 
and the interest was so completely at its highest 
that the countess merely turned for a moment when 
the lieutenant entered the box and put up her fin- 
ger to engage him to silence. 

“ There was a pause in the acting for a few min- 
utes, and the countess turned to her companion to 
ask the time. ‘ How pale you look,’ she said ; ‘are 
you suffering ?’ 

“**No,’ he replied. ‘I was afraid of being late, 
and I have been running.’ 

‘“** What time is it ?’ asked the countess again. 

“¢Tt is ten minutes to eleven.’ 

‘**T must go,’ she said ; ‘how dreadful to lose the 
rest !’ 

“*Tn another quarter of an hour the play will 
be over, or at least the main interest of it,’ said the 
lieutenant. 

““* Yes, but by that time the gates will be 
closed.” 

‘** You don’t mean to say that you imagine for 
one moment that the eourt—that your husb—that 
such an order as that will really be carried out,’ 
urged Lieutenant Bergfeldt. 

**¢T am sure of it,’ she answered. 

‘**And I am equally certain the other way. 
Why it is ridiculous. Take my advice and try the 
experiment. You can not always adhere to this 
arrangement of being in at a certain hour, like a 
sehool-girl.’ 

‘*¢The count’s arrangements are all good ones, 
and such as he has a perfect right to make,’ replied 
the eountess, who never would hear a disparaging 
word said of her husband. 

“ At that moment the intermediate scene came 
to an end, and the interesting part of the story was 
resumed. The crisis was evidently close at hand. 
The countess lingered in her place. 

‘* When she rose to go it was ten minutes past 
eleven. 

“The countess looked at her companion. She 
was as pale as he now, but infinitely less composed. 
In ten minutes more they were at the castle gate. 
It was closed. 

‘*The countess trembled violently, as she said: 

“* What have I done? I knew that this would 
be so.’ 

‘* *Nonsense,’ said the lieutenant, who himself 
was somewhat discomposed, ‘it is only ajoke. The 
thing will never be persisted in. Ring the bell, 
Lorenz,’ he continued to the coachman, who had 
descended from his place. 

‘The man did as he was told, but no notice was 
taken of the appeal. He rang again and again, 
and at last a window was opened in the turret which 
flanked the gate, and the porter put out his head. 

*** Why don’t you open the gate ?’ said the lieu- 
tenant, in an angry tone. He had alighted from 
the carriage, and was now standing beside the 
coachman. ‘What do you mean,’ he continued, 
‘by keeping your mistress waiting here at this 
time of night ?’ 

‘«*My orders are not to open the gate,’ replied 
the man. 

***Do you know who this lady is?’ 

***T know perfectly,’ the porter answered. ‘ But 
what can I do?’ 

*“**Do! why, open the gate instantly!’ cried 
the lieutenant. 

“**T dare not do it,’ the man replied. 

‘**Hans Tramer,’ said the countess, speaking 
for the first time, ‘it is I who ask you to let me 
in.’ I must mention (continued Madame Stortzer), 
that the countess was a favorite with all her de- 
pendents, having won upon them by her gentle 
and gracious ways. ‘Hans,’ she went on, ‘I will 
be responsible for the consequences. You shall not 
lose your place.’ The man hesitated. 

‘*« Hans,’ said the Countess Constantia, ‘ when 
your wife was at the worst of the fever which is 
still upon her, I did not hesitate to come and see 
her at the risk of my life.’ 

“The nmran’s head disappeared at the turret- 
window, and soon the sound of unfastening bolts 
and bars was heard behind the great doors. 

“The lieutenant took his leave at the door, as 
his custom was, and the countess bade him good- 
night, and went into the house. Cautiously, and 
on tip-toe, she approached the room in which her 
husband was lying, for she hoped that he might 
still be asleep in spite of the noise which had been 
made at the gate, and she was very willing to defer 
all explanation till the morrow. There was no 
sound in the room, and the lady approached the 
bed eongratulating herseif that the count was still 
asleep. As she drew nearer something strange 
about her husband’s position struck her, and look- 
ing at him more closely she observed that his eyes 
were partly open. 

“In another moment the castle was ringing 
with the countess’s shrieks, and the whole house- 
hold rushed to the apartment in which the count 
lay—dead.” 

Madame Stortzer paused for a moment, but I did 
not interrupt her, although I was breathless to 
hear the rest, Presently she went on: 

“Tt was at first thought that the count had died 
a natural death, but on examination of the body it 
was found that there were evident signs of suffo- 
cation. There were marks on the throat and evi- 
dence of heavy pressure on the chest, which left 
little doubt that violence had been used, though 
every effort had been made to conceal the signs of 
it. Of course a most searching inquiry took place 
with a view to the discovery of the murderer, but 
it was wholly unavailing. The count had retired 
to bed at an unusually early hour, and none of the 
servants had heard any noise in the house, or seen 
any strange person about the premises. Hans 
Tramer, the porter, was of course more specially 
examined, in order that it might be ascertained 
whether any one had, in the course of the evening, 
passed through the gate, and it then came out that 
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for some time the porter had left the lodge in charge 
of his little boy, while he went in to look after his 
wife, who was still suffering from the remains of a 
severe attack of fever. The man was devotedly 
attached to his wife, and had in this respect un- 
questionably neglected his duty. As to the boy’s 
evidence, little could be made of that. He said, 
indeed, that he had seen a man muffled up in a 
cloak pass into the castle, but that he took no no- 
tice of this, as he felt sure at the time that it was 
Lieutenant Bergfeldt, to whom he knew that the 
entrée of the castle was accorded at all hours. The 
child stuck to this statement even in the teeth of 
the lieutenant’s own contradiction of the story; 
but as by his own account he had been asleep part 
of the time when he ought to have been watching 
the gate, no importance was attached to his evi- 
dence. The lieutenant’s word, of course, went for 
more than that of the porter’s little son. I must 
mention, by-the-by, that no one was more energetic 
than Lieutenant Bergfeldt in trying to find out the 
real criminal, but neither his efforts nor any one 
else’s were in this respect successful. 

‘*T will not dwell,” Madame Stortzer continued, 
“on the grief and self-reproach of the countess. 
Her attachment to her husband had been sincere, 
and the thought that she had been disobeying his 
injunctions at the very moment of his death was 
almost worse to bear than even the death itself, 
with all its attendant horrors. For some time she 
refused to see any one, and remained altogether shut 
up in her rooms, not even going out for air and ex- 
ercise. Lieutenant Bergfeldt, indeed, she was 
obliged to communicate with from time to time, 
as he it was who was foremost in pursuing all 
those investigations which were necessitated by 
the peculiar circumstances of the count’s death. 
Old General Bremner, too, it was necessary that 
she should see occasionally, as he had been ap- 
pointed by the late count to administer his affairs. 
The countess was left well off, every thing, with 
the exception of a few trifling legacies, being be- 
queathed to her by the will of her late husband. 

**T have said that the widow was brought, from 
time to time, in contact with Lieutenant Bergfeldt. 
It was impossible to imagine any thing more per- 
fect than the mixture of respect and sympathy 
with which this young officer approached the be- 
reaved lady. For some time no allusion was made 
between them to her affliction, and their intercourse 
was confined almost entirely to matters of bus- 
iness; but after a while, and in a manner insensi- 
bly, the lieutenant would allow himself to say some 
sympathetic word, to make some mention of his re- 
spect for the deceased count, to allude to the inti- 
macy which had existed between them. By de- 

s, too, and after a long interval, he would 
allow, as if accidentally, some expression to escape 
him indicative of the intense feeling of commiser- 
ation with which he was penetrated as he looked 
on and saw what were the sufferings of the young 
widow—feeling all the time so helpless to relieve 
those sufferings in any way whatever. But why 
do I speak thus?” said Madame Stortzer, inter- 
rupting herself impatiently. ‘The man laid out 
his plan like an a ‘ist, and day by day, hour by 
hour almost, the oc <>lation of his presence became 
more and more necessary to the countess. 

‘Consolation is a dangerous thing, when the 
consoler is a man possessed of such qualities as 
this Lieutenant Bergfeldt, and when the consoled 
is a young and pretty woman, with large means 
at her disposal. Before the year was out it be- 
came evident to those who stood by and watched 
that the poor old count would soon have a succes- 
sor, and ere the second year was half through Lieu- 
tenant Bergfeldt was established in the old castle, 
lord of its mistress and of all the place contained. 

*‘T am near the termination of my part of the 
story,” my friend went on. “His object gained, 
this unhappy woman in his power, and all her pos- 
sessions within his grasp, it became unnecessary 
for him to play his amiable part longer, and very 
soon this ill-starred lady found to her dismay that 
she had sacrificed herself to a man whose-dark will 
was unfettered by any restraints such as the heart 
and the conscience exercise over less cold-blooded 
mortals. Periods of ill-usage and neglect at home 
were followed by seasons when the poor woman 
was altogether deserted by her cruel and unscrupu- 
lous master. Sometimes even she would hear no- 
thing of him for months together, and, indeed, there 
is little reason to doubt that the less she heard of 
his proceedings at such times the better. 

“It was during one of these absences from the 
castle, no doubt, that Colonel Bergfeldt, as he is 
now called, made his recent sojourn in Vienna. 
You yourself were the witness of his success in one 
society, and you, like every one else, were aston- 
ished at his sudden withdrawal from it. When I 
have accounted to you for that withdrawal all that 
I have got to tell in connection with this strange 
and terrible affair will be at an end. 

“Tt is only a few days sinee that the people 
about the palace here were a good deal astonished 
by the arrival at the gates of a certain old priest, 
who came up from a distant part of the country, 
and desired to have an audience of the emperor, 
alleging that he had a communication to make of 
the very greatest possible importance, and which 
he could or would only make to the emperor him- 
self. It is one of the curious, apparent inconsist- 
encies of our despotic governments that the sover- 
eign is quite accessible; so it was no great wonder 
that that petition of the old priest's was granted, 
and he was admitted to an audience with the em- 
peror. The old man said that he had felt for some 
time that his own end was near, and that he had 
traveled, in spite of his many infirmities, a long 
distance, in order that he might reveal to the Fa- 
ther of the People certain secrets which, as they 
concerned others, he felt ought not to die with him. 
And then he spoke at once of this man, the Colonel 
Bergfeldt. The marriage ceremony, which the 
priest himself had performed between the countess 
and Bergfeldt, had been a vain and empty cere- 
mony, the latter having at the moment when it 
was celebrated a wife still living—an unprincipled 
woman, who consented to keep the thing secret fn 





consideration of a certain annual sum paid to her 
by the colonel. These circumstances had come to 
the knowledge of the priest under the seal of the 
confessional ; for it was one of the fantastic ele- 
ments in Bergfeldt’s character that he still held to 
the performance of some of the rites of religion, 
or, as it should be called in this case, perhaps, of 
superstition. 

“Under the same seal of secrecy, too,” contin- 
ued Madame Stortzer, “‘ there came to the priest’s 
knowledge the true story of the death of the old 
count. You have no doubt guessed already who 
was the perpetrator of that cruel murder. When 
I told you of that temporary absence of the col- 
onel's from the theatre on the night when that 
crime was committed, you guessed, I have no 
doubt, that it was no military, or indeed any oth- 
er duty, that took him away, but that his object 
in absenting himself was to get that opportunity 
of taking the life of the man who had admitted 
him to his house, and given him his confidence 
and his friendship. You guessed rightly. On 
that dreadful night this wicked and merciless man, 
who had long entertained the desire to possess him- 
self of his friend’s wife, and of his money too—on 
that night when he left the theatre he managed— 
that lucky accident of the porter’s absence from 
his post favoring him—to pass the gate unobserved 
by every body but the child, whose evidence was 
not taken in contradiction to the colonel’s own 
statement. It was he who committed that crime 
which he was afterward so busy in trying to trace. 
It was he who profited by it, and became 
of the goods and the wife of the friend whom he 
had treacherously slain.” 

‘* And was this the man,” I asked, for I could 
hardly believe it, ‘with whom we have all been 
associating on terms of intimacy ?” 

“The same,” replied my friend. “TI have little 
doubt—for I forgot to mention just now that his 
first wife is lately dead—I have little doubt that 
he came now to Vienna with the intention of mak- 
ing some other unhappy girl his victim. He would 
calculate, and with justice, that a woman of the 
countess’s weak and yielding nature would easily 
be kept silent, or, as his marriage with her was il- 
legal at the time when it was made, perhaps he 
thought, being tired of her, that he might now get 
rid of her altogether. Of these things, however, I 
know nothing; they may have been in his mind 
or they may not. At all events his career is cut 
short.” 

“ And how was his arrest ?” T asked. 

**Oh,” replied Madame Stortzer, “I saw it with 
my own eyes. You were not at the ball at Ma- 
dame de Merville’s, I remember, or you would have 
seen the arrest yourself, though of course you would 
not have understood it any more thanI did. The 
colonel was waltzing—you remember how wonder- 
fully he used to dance—he was waltzing with that 
lovely Baroness Brenn, and many of us, I among 
the rest, were looking on at them and the other 
dancers. After a certain time they paused near 
to where I was standing to get breath and rest a 
little. An officer in an Austrian uniform, who had 
also been one of the spectators, came quietly round 
to the colonel’s side, and said a few words which I 
could not hear. I managed, however, to catch the 
colonel’s reply : ‘I suppose there is time for anoth- 
erturn?’ His answer was, I suppose, in the neg- 
ative; for shortly after I heard the colonel say to 
his partner, ‘A friend has arrived at my house on 
urgent business, It is necessary that I should see 
him immediately ; but I shall be back in a short 
time, and we will finish this valse after supper.’ 
He handed the baroness to a seat, and left the room 
in company with the Austrian officer.” 

“And that was the arrest of a murderer?” 

“Tt was.” 

“ And this is all you know?” I asked. 

*¢ All I know now,” answered Madame Stortzer. 
“But come and see me again to-morrow at this 
time, and I shall doubtless have more to tell you. 
But remember,” she continued, gravely, ‘‘ remem- 
ber your promise.” 

I pledged myself once more, and left her. 

The next day I was punctual to the appoint- 
ment. 

“Well,” I said, as I sat down in my old place 
by the stove, ‘‘have you any more to tell me?” 

‘* Yes,” answered Madame Stortzer, ‘I have in- 
deed. The drama is near its termination, and the 
curtain will soon rise upon the last act.” 

“ He is to die, then ?” I asked, 

“The council was assembled,” Madame Stort- 
zer replied, ‘‘by the emperor directly after his 
first interview with the old priest. The colonel 
has been condemned, and is to die in a few days. 
But it was more of the countess that I wished to 
speak to you just now. She has arrived in Vien- 
na. ” 


* Arrived in Vienna?” 

‘**T know not how,” continued Madame Stortzer, 
“the tidings reached her of her husband’s arrest, 
of his being charged both with the murder of the 
old count, and of the invalidity of the marriage be- 
tween the colonel and herself. These tidings have 
reached her, at any rate; and now that wondrous 
love which only mothers know, has strengthened 
her even in this moment of her agony, and she has 
come up here to petition that a new marriage may 
take place between her and the colonel before he 
dies, in order that the two children which have 
been born to them may not be deprived of the ad- 
vantages of legitimacy.” 

‘* And do you mean to say,” I asked, “ that such 
a marriage is to take place?” 

“Tt is to take place,” answered Madame Stort- 
zer, ‘within the very walls of the prison, the 
night before the exncution takes place. The wife 
and the husband are to meet before the altar. They 
are not to see each other either be.>te or after the 
ceremony, nor is one word—except .“e words of 
the marriage-service—to be exchange. between 
them.” 

‘¢ Her strength will break down under such an 
ordeal,” I said. : 

Madame Stortzer did not answer at first. “J 
have seen her,” she said presently, “ and rendered 





her what services I could, She is now almost in a 
state of unconsciousness of what happens around 
her. Her grief seems to have stunned her. In 
such a condition she may get through this last ter- 
rible trial, but it is a chance. No one could pro- 
nounce on it with certainty. I think,” Madame 
Stortzer went on, ‘‘that she hardly knew me, 
though we were school-girls together, and intimate 
friends before her marriage with Count Vorden- 
berg.” 

I was very young when the events I am describ- 
ing took place, I was at that age when,"f in Par- 
is, I must always go to the Morgue. I had not 
had suffering enough to make scenes of misery and 
horror intolerable to me, A strange desire took 
possession of me now to be a witness of that last 
scene which was to end this strange, eventful his- 
tory. Now I should shrink from such a thing, do 
any thing, go any where, to avoid it. 

I mentioned what was in my head to Madame 
Stortzer. 

“Do you really wish it?” she said. ‘*Why un- 
necessarily be present at a scene of such unutter- 
able misery and terror?” 

My friend argued long and earnestly against 
my desire, but it was not to be shaken. A st: 
infatuation it was. I seemed unable to resist it, 
I dreaded the thing unspeakably, yet felt that it 
must be done. 

At last Madame Stortzer’s arguments gave way 
before my It was not difficult for her 
to obtain for me what I wanted. Her husband 
was an excellent man, and may have been, very 
likely, a wise senator as well; but one quality he 
certainly did not possess, and that was the power 
of resisting his wife's will. It was soon 
that I was to be smuggled into the fortress, and 
was to be a concealed spectator of all that took place 
on the night of the wedding. From the moment 
that this was arranged I think I would have given 
any thing to have receded from what I had com- 
mitted myself to so eagerly, 

I shall never forget that night, or the scene of 
which I was the witness. The little chapel of 
the prison was so situated that it was approached 
by various passages or corridots communicating 
with different parts of the main building. Each 
of these corridors had a separate entrance in the 
chapel, and it was so arranged, no doubt in order 
that different classes of prisoners might enter the 
consecrated building without being necessarily 
brought in contact with each other. I was placed 
in a dark corner, close to the altar, from which 
post I could see every thing that passed without 
being myself observable. The chapel was dimly 
lighted by the candles on the altar, and by the faint 
glimmer of the small hanging lamp which burnt 
before it, and which was never allowed to go out. 
On the steps of the rude altar stood the priest, at- 
tended by a single chorister, waiting till the mo- 
ment should come when his office was to be per- 
formed. One or two jailers and attendants were 
about the chapel, but one only knew they were 
there by hearing the echo of their faint whisper- 
ings, the great shadows thrown by the pillars and 
by the massive stone-work of the building render- 
ing it impossible to see them. 

In that dead silence the faintest and most dis- 
tant sounds were distinctly audible, and it was not 
long before I heard the grating of bolts and the 
shutting of a heavy door in a remote part of the 
building. By-and-by there were more sueh sounds, 
and then I heard the trampling of feet, apparently 
very near to me but behind the wall. In another 
moment a door opened close to where I stood, and 
there entered, first some of the superior officers of 
the prison ; and then, walking between two turn- 
keys and heavily manacled, there appeared the 
man whom I, as a boy, had admired so much—the 
man who had seemed to me to unite all the quali- 
ties which could make life enviable—the man whom 
I had last seen caressed and made much of in the 
gayest saloons in one of the most brilliant capitals 
of the world. 

Just Heaven! what a man this was! Had that 
inconceivable heroism and strength which belong- 
ed to him been employed in some good cause, how 
glorious his career might have been, and his life, 
how useful to his fellow-men! He was almost un- 
changed. He was, as I have said before, always 
very pale; he may have been a shade paler, and 
the lines of his face may have been dug a little, a 
very little, deeper. Otherwise he was unaltered, 
and but for the difference in his dress he was still 
the same man who had carried all before him in 
the drawing-rooms of Vienna. If I could have 
been seen in my dark corner, I am pretty sure that 
it would have appeared that I was infinitely more 
moved by his position than he was himself. 

For one moment he flinched, and did seem to 
feel some part of the horror of the situation. It 
was when, after he had stood there before the altar 
for some short time, with the faint light of the 
hanging Jamp upon his terrible face, a sort of 
strange rumor filled the chapel that some one else 
was approaching, and presently, by a door opening 
into the chapel, exactly on the opposite side of the 
building to that by which he had entered it, his 
wife, closely veiled, and attended by two ladies, 
whose features were also concealed, but one of 
whom I thought was Madame Stortzer, was sup- 
ported into the chapel. 

It seems almost wrong to speak ot agony so ter- 
rible as this of which I was a witness. Directly 
she reached the altar the countess lifted her veil, 
and it was then that that momentary chang? of 
which I have spoken did eume over the. stony feat- 
ures of the man beside her. As t» the countess 
hersclf, she absolutely seemed lost ; tere was hard- 
ly recognition in the gaze which sl 3xed on her 
husband—as I wili call him in anticipation—and 
which never, I believe, throughout the eeremony, 
which commenced immediately, was removed for 
a moment from his face. It is my hope that she 
was in some sort, by long suffering and the horror 
of the situation, reduced to a state of half-stupefac- 
tion. I do not know that during the celebration 
of the she spoke. She may have done so, 
the priest mur’ have known, but I heard no sound 
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of her voice, nor saw a movement of her ashy lips, 
Her eyes were fixed with a scared, side-long glance 
on her husband; and I believe she took no more 
part in what went on than we take in our dreams, 
But when all was over, and the mar. stooped down 
to kiss her forehead—then she awoke. Then she 
knew all. Then she knew that they were to part, 
that he was already surrounded by the guards who 
were to take him away, that that taking away was 
to death ; and chen the old love for him broke out, 
and about his neck and his fettered hands she hung, 
with such cries and lamentations as made the very 
walls give back the sounds of agony that woke a 
keener echo yet in the hearts of those who stood 
by and listened! 

It was mercy to bring such misery as this to an 
end. The governor of the prison whispered the 
priest to ask if all was done, and then signing to 
his men, those two but now united were torn a 
and by those ways by which they had 
come into that terrible place, the husband went 
his way to death, and the ‘wife back to a home 
where happiness might never come, but where the 
voices of her children should bring her comfort in 
the days that were yet to foliow. 
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her partly around, so as to face the city, and then 
across the river straight for the fated stesmboat. 
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steamboat forward of the wheel-house; but at ihe moment 





boat did all they could do to ext the flames on their 
boat. This they soon Colonel Eliet had in- 
tended to strike the rebel steamboat in the stern, and thus 
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OUR SLAVERY CHART. 


On page 141 will be found a chart which repre- 
sents to the eye the relative slave population in 
the different parts of the Southern States at the 
beginning of the rebellion. The depth of shade 
represents density of the colored in proportion to 
the white population; and it will be perceived that 
the shade varies from white to solid black. In sev- 
eral counties in West Virginia, Eastern Kentucky 
and Tennessee, Northern and Southeastern Missou- 
ri, the slaves were less than three per cent. of the 
whole population. In Western North Carolina, 
Northern Georgia, Northern Arkansas, and toward 
the northern part of Alabama, are counties in the 
population of which the slaves numbered less than 
six per cent. 

The greatest proportion of slave population is 
embraced within the country extending along the 
Atlantic Ocean, Gulf of Mexico, and bordering the 
Soathwestern rivers. The slaves were more than 
fifty per cent. of the inhabitants included between 
the sea and Gulf coasts and a line, nearly parallel, 
beginning north of Richmond, Virginia, and ex- 
tending southwardly to near Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina; thence southwestwardly to a little north of 
Montgomery, Alabama; thence northwestwardly 
to the vicinity of Memphis, Tennessee ; thence to 
Shreveport, Louisiana, and a little to the north of 
Austin, Texas, Within this region there are coun- 
ties in Southwestern Georgia, Southeastern Ala- 
bama, Central Mississippi, and some parts of Tex- 
as where the slaves were less than twenty-five per 
cent. of the whole people. In many of the coun- 
ties they were from fifty to sixty per cent. ; and in 
nearly all the region along the Mississippi River, 
Central Alabama, Georgia, and South Carolina, 
and in Virginia, south of Richmond, the slaves were 
more than sixty per cent. of the inhabitants; and 
In some South Carolina districts along the coast, 
in parishes of Louisiana, and counties of Mississippi 
along ths Mississippi River, the slaves were over 
ninety per cent. of the whole population. In Cen- 
tral Kentucky, Tennessee, along the Tennessee 
River in Northern Alabama, and along the Mis- 
souri River was a slave population varying from 
thirty to sixty per cent., while in Western Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee it was scarcely thirty per 
cent., except in the region northeas€ and east of 
Memphis, where cotton is produced in abundance. 

In all the Slave States, except those along the 
northern border, the north and west parts of North 
Carolina, and north and east parts of Tennessee, 
the density of slave population presents a propor- 
tionate abundance in the product of cotton. Along 
t! e coasts of South Carolina and Georgia rice is an 
additional product of slave labor; and along the 
Gulf coast of Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Lovisiana, particularly the last-named State, many 
slaves were engaged in the production of sugar. 

In the western part of Central Georgia, in Ceu- 
tral Alabama, Northern and Western Mississippi, 
Southwestern Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas, and 
Louisiana, and in Middle Texas, the produce of 
cotton was more than two bales to each slave. 





IN THE WATERS UNDER THE 
EARTH. 


PRoBABLY very few persons indeed ever think 
of the risk incutred by thousands of their fellow- 
countrymen, every day of their lives, in laboring 
for those things without which they themselves 
would find it difficult to live, or if they do remem- 
ber it, it is only when some more than usually fear- 
ful accident, where the destruction of life is on a 
large scale, occurs. In the case of accidents in 
mines, it is seldom that the sufferers survive to tell 
the tale. I do not speak of such commonplace 
occurrences as being crushed by a fall of coal, but 
where an explosion has taken place near the pit- 
shaft, possibly followed by a fire, thus cutting off 
egress from the pit, and leaving the unfortunate 
men in the more distant workings to perish by hun- 
ger, or by the cdmbined action of starvation and 
suffocation. Such an occurrence, when only three 
or four lives are lost, seldom does more than form 
the subject of a paragraph for a newspaper, and the 
matter is then forgotten ; and more frequently it is 
not known beyond the pit. 

My own occupation has been of a kind to bring 

me in frequent contact with miners, not only those 
employed in coal-mines, but those who are engaged 
in the less dangerous, but, as I think, more unpleas- 
ant labor of mining for ores. Some of these men 
—poor cripples, who have little to live on except 
the few shillings a week they get from the owner 
of the pit in which they were maimed, the parish, 
and it may be a Benefit Society—have tales to tell 
which thrill one with horror, and excite feelings of 
wonder that men can be found who are willing to 
enter upon an occupation carried on under such 
miserable conditions, when they might find work, 
if not in this, at all events in another country, un- 
der the open sky. One of these men, an old man 
now, who had at the time I heard his narrative 
been a cripple for fifteen years. had escaped death 
by what might almost be called a miracle. His 
name was Henry Stanley, and he, with his brother 
Richard, another miger named Smale, and a son of 
the last named, a little fellow barely eight years 
old, were in the habit of working together. ‘The 
manner in which the boy was employed was a se- 
cret among the men themselves, the reason given 
by the father to the overlooker for having him in 
the pit with him being, that having no mother to 
look after him, he wished to keep him out of the 
way of harm. The part of the pit in which they 
worked was so distant from the shaft that they nev- 
er saw any of the overmen more than once a day, 
and more often not at all; and whenever he did 
make his appearance in that part of the pit where 
they were, the boy, who had been on the look-out, 
gave them notice of his approach, and they would 
hastily leave the working in which they were act- 
ually engaged for another a hundred yards distant, 
and running in a different direction 


The reason why they were so anxious to conceal 
the scene of their operations was as follows: The 
pit was one of those on the coast, and the richest, 
and therefore most profitably worked part of it, was 
beneath the sea. One of the veins was so high 
and broad, and the coal so easily worked, that it 
was extended to a distance under water, which, in 
the opinion of an inspector, endangered the safety 
of the mine. In consequence of this opinion the 
men were ordered to discontinue working it; and 
most people would have thought that nothing more 
was necessary than to give this order, when the 
miners knew that it could only be disobeyed at the 
peril of their lives. But considerations of danger 
in the exercise of their vocation never have and 
never will deter miners from disregarding orders, 
when the doing so is attended with profit, or even 
convenience. The men above named were in the 
habit of working this vein, though ostensibly, and 
at times actually, they were employed in a siding, 
where the overlooker found them when he went in 
that direction. Their earnings, under these cir- 
cumstances, were large, but not so large as to ex- 
cite much remark ; and, to celebrate their success, 
they agreed to eat their Christmas dinner together. 
Two days before the time when this was to take 
place they were sitting at the extreme end of the 
working referred to, eating their mid-day meal, 
when they were startled by a sudden, heavy fall, 
followed by the hollow crackling sound which good 
coals produce when they crumble together into a 
mass. There was a rush to escape, but the fall 
completely blocked up the vein, and this at a dis- 
tance of not more than thirty or forty paces from 
where they had been sitting, thus imprisoning them 
in a cell, as it might be called, about fifty yards 
long, four wide, and three in height. Fortunately 
there was no escape of gas, but they were familiar 
enough with such matters to know that the air 
must in a limited time be rendered incapable of 
sustaining life. The first thing they did, after they 
had recovered a little from the shock, was to ex- 
amine their bags, to sce what provisions they had 
left ; and the second, to ascertain how many can- 
dies they had among them. As regarded provi- 
sions, they were more than commonly well off, one 
of them having brought a large loaf of home-made 
bread down with him that morning, in order that 
his mates might taste it. In the matter of lights, 
they were badly off; they found that if they put 
out all except one, in less than twenty-four hours 
they would be in total darkness. 

Of the extent of the fa!l they could form no 
idea; but as their only chance of escape was by 
clearing a way through it they went to work at it 
without delay. They toiled for hours, but the 
progress made was slow, owing to the slipping 
down of fresh pieces in the place of those removed, 
which, moreover, helped to fill up the not very 
large space in which they were confined. They 
worked two at a time, the third relieving one of 
the others at regular intervals. In this way hour 
after hour passed, and to all appearance they were 
as far from liberty as ever. Presently there was a 
little flicker of light, followed immediately by total 
darkness, There is something inexpressibly hor- 
rible in being thus cut offfrom sunshine, and buried 
alive in the body of the earth, which the imagina- 
tion is scarcely capable of realizing. The poor fel- 
lows thus doomed, as they had every reason to be- 
lieve, to a slow but certain death within a few 
hours, groped their way together, and sat down on 
the ground. Silent and motionless they sat, the 
thoughts of each occupied with those they had left 
in the morning; suddenly the silence was broken 
by the voice of the little boy repeating a part of 
his evening-prayer : 

Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
The little voice could not get beyond the second 
line, but broke down with a deep sob, followed by 
a passionate fit of crying, in the midst of which his 
father could be heard trying to console him in a 
half-choked voice. The others, unable to contain 
themselves any longer, gave vent to their grief, 
and for some minutes nothing could be heard in 
the darkness but deep sobs. When these had died 
away, they could hear dull, heavy sounds above 
them, which followed each other in monotonous 
and slightly irregular succession: it was the beat- 
ing of the sea on the shore above. It was astonish- 
ing, said the poor fellow who told me this, how 
much the sense of their position was aggravated by 
these sounds. The thought of the free rolling 
waves, of the life they bore in them, of the sun- 
light which shone upon them, increased their agony 
to desperation, and, with the exception of the child, 
each reflected within himself whether it would not 
be better to end it by a speedy act of his own. 
They agreed that they had little reason to hope 
that any attempt would be made to rescue them 
even when they were missed, since none of the 
other men engaged in the pit knew of their working 
this vein, and would therefore not think of search- 
ing for them there. Rather than sit in idle useless 
despair, they resumed work in the dark; but if 
the progress they made was trifling when they had 
light, it was still more so now that they had none. 
They were soon exhausted by their exertions, as 
much, perhaps, from their as from fa- 
tigue. Throwing themselves on the ground, they 
tried to prepare themselves for the fate which they 
now regarded as certain, Timidly, as is the wont 
of men when they address their Creator aloud in‘ 
the presence of others for the first time, Stanley 
uttered a few short sentences of prayer; Smale 
was the next to follow his example, and after him 
Richard Stanley. Comforted by their appeals, 
they continued them at short intervals; and pres- 
ently the child, at the desire of his father, sung a 
hymn he had been taught at the Sunday school, 
the men joining their rough voices to his little 
childish treble. At the conclusion of each verse, 
the sound of the dashing waves on the shore above 
filled the hole in which they were buried with its 
| low, thundering, monotonous beat. Soon this was 





the only sound audible. The two brothers put | 


their arms round each other, and they all lay pa- 
_ tiently waiting for the coming of that light which 


with inexplicable inconsistency. 

By a merciful condition of existence, those un- 
fortunate men who are buried as these were, grad- 
ually cease to feel the dread of death, in propertion 
as hope of rescue fades away from their minds, the 
inhalement of carbonic acid gas reducing the vitali- 
ty by degrees till the brain becomes paralyzed, 
and this long before the vital spark is utterly ex- 
tinguished. Richard Stanley had already reached 
the stage of insensibility, when his brother heard a 
slight movement among the coal, indicative of a 
further settling down of the mass, under increased 
pressure from above, or of its being removed by 
men on the other side. Under the stimulus of this 
thought, Henry Stanley crawled to the heap and 
listened with all the eagerness of which he was 
still capable. His practiced ear soon enabled him 
to satisfy himself that men were at work on the 
other sidé, and he was in the act of turning to 
crawl back to try and rouse his companions in 
peril to a knowledge of the good news, when a 
heavy block of coal fell from the roof upon his 
loins, crushing him to the ground beneath its 
weight, and rendering him completely incapable 
of moving. It was in this position that the pit- 
men found him when they had worked their way 
through the fallen mass, Richard was insensible, 
and so also was Smale, who lay as if asleep, with 
his arms round his little boy, who was lying on@ 
his bosom. The child was past recovery; but 
after several hours in the open air, all three of the 
men regained their senses, Henry Stanley alone 
being permanently injured by the accident, 

Another accident of a different kind, which like- 
wise occurred in a coal-mine, was related to me by 
one of the survivors, though how he came to sur- 
vive is a mystery known only to himself. One 
cold winter night, a middle-aged man named Will- 
iam Jamieson was waked by his wife, who was 
trembling and bathed in perspiration, and adjured 
by her not to go to work the next day. Wonder- 
ing what had happened to cause her to make the 
request, he asked the reason, when she told him 
that she had dreamed twice that night that she 
had seen him go down into the pit, take a lamp, 
and walk to a distant part of the mine, where he 
joined their sons and began work ; that while they 
were at work she heard a dreadful crash, and then 
saw a bright sheet of flame, which lit up the gal- 
leries and workings from one end of the mine to 
the other, and finally rushed up the shaft in a body, 
which went roaring up to the clouds and seemed # 
set them in a blaze. Without attempting to imi- 
tate Jamieson’s dialect, which would only weary 
the reader without adding’ to the interest of his 
narrative, I will give the facts he related as nearly 
as I can remember them. 

When my wife told me what she had dreamed I 
told her it was all nonsense. Our wives are al- 
ways having dreams of this kind, but in time they 
get used to them and take no notice. However, 
she was so earnest about it, and seemed so fright- 
ened, that I promised her at last I would stay at 
home. I was thinking directly afterward what I 
should do all day, when I thought it would be a 
good opportunity to kill our pig instead of putting 
it off a week or two longer. I got up between six 
and seven o’clock, and when I went down <..u08.i 
found my sons having their and their 
mother to persuade them not to go to work. 
They did not pay much heed to what she said; and 
when they had finished breakfast they took their 
bags, and were going out as usual, when my wife got 
before the door and begged me not to let them go. 
I was ashamed to say that I had promised not to 
go to work because of their mother’s dreams; so I 
said that I decided on having the pig killed that 
day, nd they might as well stay at home and we 
would make a holiday of it. As they refused to 
do thic, and were too old to be made to do what 
they did.not like, there was no help for it but to 
let them go. After breakfast I went to the slaugh- 
ter-man to ask him to come down with me, and on 
my way I went to the public house and got a stone 
bottle filled with gin, which I slung over my shoul- 
der. On getting to his house I found that he had 
gone to Slivecome, and was not likely to be back 
before the evening. I was uncertain what to do. 
The promise I had made my wife only made me 
feel ashamed that I had made it. There was no- 
body I could have a holiday with; so, at last, I 
made up my mind that I would go to work as 
usual, It was rather late when I got to the pit, 
and I had to wait a while before I could be low- 
ered, and while I was waiting, an overlooker came 
up, and I heard him say they had found a good 
deal of gas in Davis’s Hole—a name that had been 
given to a spot where a man of that name had been 
killed. 


When I got to the bottom of the shaft I took my 
lamp and walked to the part of the mine where I 
had been with my sons for several days 
before. It was about as far from the shaft as it 
could be; but there was plenty of air, the ventila- 
tion in the mine being too strong, if any thing, and 
apt to give the rheumatism. I stood two or three 
minutes talking to my son Alfred, and then turned 
round to put my things off. I was just taking the 
bottle off my shoulder when we heard a smothered 
roar. We knew well enough what had happened, 
and directly set off for the shaft, to get drawn up, 
if the explosion had been serious and the choke- 
damp likely to spread through the pit. Before we 
got to the shaft we were stopped by a miner named 
Naylor, who said that the shaft was on fire, and all 
th @vorkings on the north side. We went on, and 
fouud several other men standing not far from the 

talking of what it would be best to do. The 
pit was all in a blaze against the shaft, and the fire 
was rushing up with a roar like a whirlwind; and 
every now and then pieces of burning timber came 
crashing down, and bounded out of the fire toward 
where we were standing. As there was no possi- 
bility of getting out of the pit before the fire had 
burned itself out, I and my two boys went back to 
the place where we had left our things, leaving the 
other men still standing near the shaft. Knowing 








the shaft would be burned out we staid where we 
were, calculating how long it would be before we 
could be drawn up. When we went back we found 
that the fire had spread several feet in our direction, 
which made our situation more desperate; but for 
all that we thought that when they began to throw 
water into the shaft it would not be long before it 
would be extinguished. We never thought they 
would close the shaft, with the deliberate intention 
of filling the pit with water. The upward draught 





was strong, the progress of the fire toward us was 
80 slow as to be scarcely sensible, only the air be- 
came 80 heated that we were forced to draw further 
and further back into the mine, the hot air causing 
the gas to ooze out of the coal. Finding there was 
no chance of our being able to escape for many 
hours at least, we went back to the place where we 
had left the little food we had remaining, and where 
the air was still fresh and cool, in comparison with 
what it was near the shaft. To economize our 
food, as much as to escape from thought, we lay 
down and went to sleep, When I woke I fancied 
I could detect an unusual dampness beneath my 
hand, as I rolled over to get on my feet. My sons 
remarked the same thing when I called them; and 
we rushed off together as soon as we had lighted 
our lamp—for, fortunately, we had matches, as most 
of us usually have, though it is against nit regula- 
tions—hoping to find the fire extinguished. We 
had not gone far before we felt the water splashing 
beneath our feet. It was evident the water had 
been pouring in for some time, and in large quan- 
tities, and the suspicion crossed my mind that the 
pumps had ceased to work, and that they were al- 
lowing the water to accumulate in the workings. 

The air near the shaft was insufferably hot, but the 
fire had not extended, or but very little. Unfor- 
tunately, the floor of the pit below the shaft was 

higher than the surrounding parts, so that the wa- 

ter ran off, and was fast helping to flood the mine, 

while the place whereon it was wanted remained 

uncovered. To remedy this, it was proposed that 

we should go to work to make a dam of coal-dust ; 

ut as it was immediately objected that the only 

effect of this would be to cause the water to flow 

through the mine in one direction instead of two, 

the idea was not carried out. 

Meanwhile the fire continued to rage as fiercely 
as ever in and about the shaft; and as it could do 
no good to remain near it, breathing the hot and 
Lad air, I proposed to my sons that we should 
again return to our refuge, where we could contrive 
to keep out of the water, at all events, for a time. 
Alfred agreed to come, but William decided on re- 
maining with the other miners, saying that he 
would join us presently. The mine was a very wet 
one, and the difference in the depth of the water, 
since we left the place where we had been work- 
ing, was quite perceptible. We directly went to 
work, and made such a barrier as was sufficient to 
keep the water from reaching us, as we thought, 
and then sat down, sad and sorrowful enough. My 
thoughts ran a good deal on my wife’s dream, as 
they had continually done since the accident, and I 
wondered at the singular coincidence, and whether 
there was any chance of our ultimate escape. As 
there was no use in sitting idle, we began to pre- 
pare for the rise in the water by picking away the 
coal from the roof; and without working very hard, 
we had raised ourselves in a few hours nearly level 
with the roof of the passages throughout the greater 
part of the mine. In the mean time, the water 
hed been steadily rising; from being as high as 
the first joint of my forefinger, it had risen while 
we were at work to the height of the third. We 
made several journeys backward and forward to 
and from the shaft, and found it always burning, 
but the fire in the mine itself was growing less and 
less. Very few of the men had any hope of getting 
out now, and a good many began to complain that 
they were dying of hunger, though I could not 
help noticing that those who complained most on 
this score had the strongest voices. My son Alfred 
had noticed the same thing, and followed one of 
these men, and presently came to me bringing with 
him a huge piece of one of the ponies. This was a 
precious resource to us, for careful as we had been 
of the little food we had at the time of the accident, 
we had only a few ounces left, ‘ 

As William preferred to remain with the other 
men, where they could see the light, Alfred and I 
were alone in our misery. We sat side by side in 
the darkness, our hands fast locked together, and 
only loosing our hold of each other when I crawled 
to the edge of the heap of coal we were sitting on 
to plunge my arm into the water to see how deep 
it was. In time this was useless, for when it had 
risen to the length of my arm, and I found the next 
time I tried it that my fingers would not touch the 
bottom, I left off doing it. Of the other men, we 
saw nothing after we had got too weak to wade 
through the water to the shaft ; but some of them 
had come near us, driven back by the rising water, 
the part of the pit where we were being higher than 
the rest. At times, we could hear one man calling 
to another through the darkness, and ask him how 
he was. By degrees these inquiries became less fre- 
quent, and when made, often remained unanswered. 
Another kept on repeating, “ Lord, have mercy on 
us!” till bis voice grew weaker and weaker at ev- 
ery repetition, and at last died away altogether. I 
shouted for my son William, and he answered, but 
he could not join us, not being able to find his way 
to the place where we were in the dark. At inter- 
vals we called to each other, but after a while I 
got no answer, though whether he had perished of 
hunger, or had gone away toward the shaft, I could 
not tell, but I hoped the latter. By degrees all 
these sounds died away, and as far as I could tell, 
my son and I were the only living beings in the 
pit. Slowly but surely the water continue: to rise, 
for though I could not test its depth, it was easy 
to ascertain that it was creeping toward us. We 
had no knowledge of the passage of time, but it 
seemed as if years had passed, when I was roused 
by my son, who was making feeble efforts tu put 
his arm round my neck. I was myself too weak to 
lift him, but I crept close o him and kissed hira. 





that several hours must pass before the timber in 


A little later, and he was cold and motionless. For 








hours, or it might have been days, I eontinued to 
hold his lifeless body in my arms. Of food I had 
none, and my only sypport was a sip of spirits taken 
at long intervals. 

Still the water continued to rise, till I felt it 
touching my feet. I spent the time in sleep most- 
ly, and when I lay awake, I had just life enough to 
wonder how long it would be before the water rose 
above my head. I did not now feel any particular 
dread of this happening ; I had got so familiarized 
with the idea that I only speculated in a dreamy. 
kind of way on what the sensation Would be like 
when it took place. From what I heard sinee, I 
believe I must have slept many hours at a time. 
I know that when I woke onee I felt that my feet 
were no longer in the water. I stretehed them 
out, still without touching it, amd I had to push 
myself forward some distance before I could reach 
it, and then I knew they must have got the engine 
at work, and were pumping out the water; conse- 
quently, the fire was extinguished. I suppose it 
is nothing unusual in such cases; but no sooner 
had I found there was a chance of being saved 
than the resignation or indifference, whichever it 
was, left me, and instead of being able to sleep as 
I had done before, I became keenly alive to my 
situation, and sat with the soles of my feet just 
touching the water. It sunk so slowly that hours, 
as I judged, passed before I could say with cer- 
tainty that it had sunk any more. This was about 
the most dreadful period of my imprisonment. 
When I lost my poor boy, I was expecting every 
hour to join him, and painful as it was, it seemed 
as if we were only separated for a little while. 
Now my thoughts were busy with home. What 
would my wife say when she saw me like one risen 
from the grave? What would she be doing when 
I got home? These and a thousand other wonder- 
ing surmises passed through my mind as I sat there 
in the darkness; till at last I got weary, and be- 
gan to despair of getting out after all, the water 
sunk so slowly. I tried to forget time in sleep, 
but I found this was not half so easy now. Not to 
spin out my tale any longer than I can help, I will 
vay nothing more of what I felt and thought, nor 
what resolutions I made for the future, if I only 
reached the surface of the earth once more alive. 

At last the time came when the water barely 
reached my knees at a distance of several feet in 
advanee of the heap on which I had been lying, 
and I decided on trying to reach the shaft, which I 
sueeeeded in doing, though it took me a long time, 
owing to my weak and exhausted condition. Close 
to the shaft I found two of the overlookers and 
several of the miners at work in repairing it. They 
were as much startled at seeing me as though I had 
been a ghost, and, indeed, as far as appearance 
went, I might with good reason have been taken 
for a skeleton. When I came down into the pit I 
had left the ground hard and frozen ; the next time 
I saw it the grass was green, there were leaves 
on the trees, and a bright aud warm sur was shin- 
ing. 








OUR COLORED TROOPS IN 
LOUISIANA. 


WE publish on page 138 two illustrations of Tax 
First Louistana Native Guarps, from sketches 
by our special artist, Mr. Hamilton. 

It is now some five months since General But- 
ler’s attention was called, by certain free colored 
men in New Orleans, to the fact that they held 
commissions from Governor Moore, of Louisiana, 
as duly enrolled officers of the Confederate army, 
and requesting to transfer their services to the 
United States. General Butler, with that keen 
perception for which he is so remarkable, at once 
saw the bearings of this important matter, granted 
the request of his applicants, and issued his erder 
mustering the regiment into our service, under 
the command of Colonel (then Lieutengnt-Colonel) 
Spencer H. Stafford, one of his aids-de-eamp. 

Although ready and anxious for a brush with 
the enemy, that opportunity has not yet been af- 
forded them. They have hitherto been employed 
down in the Lafourche District, under the com- 
mand of General Weitzel, guarding the bridges 
over important bayous, in a circuit of some thirty 
miles, and forming the base of Weitzel’s late ex- 
pedition into the Teche District. That affair being 
over, and the General returned to his encampment 
at Thibodeaux, the Colonel of the Native Guards 
reported to the Department Head-quarters for fur- 
ther orders. On the evening of the 21st, pursuant 
to orders, eight Companies (comprising 800 men), 
embarked upon the Laurel Hill te join the garrison 
of Forts Jackson and St. Philip—four Companies to 
each fort—the remaining two Companies—A and D 
—being sent to Fort Macombe, on the Chef Men- 
teur Pass, connecting Lakes Borgne and Pontchar- 
train. 

The point selected by our special artist for illus- 
tration is the disembarkation from the steamer J. 
D. Brown, at Fort Macombe. The special New 
Orleans correspondent of the New York Times tells 
the following story of these men : 

“You see m: rk, Sir, sa 
they can't fight.” said the Cone: aman.” 
don't trouble our heads much about trans Put 


I understood you, Colonel,” said I, “that all your line 
is white.” The Colonel turned to me with a 
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record against him. 








pine te 
We were not valued thus. 


When brimming cups go round, 
When friendly faces meet, 
Where jest and smile abound— 
Oh, if we there may meet 
Such long-tried friend of years 
To share with us the wine— 
"Tis nectar then—and cheers 
With influence divine! 
Or, if oppressed with care 
Or sickness, low we lie, 
What med’cine can compare 
With friendship’s love-lit eye? 
One fond plain English word 
More cheers our suffering map 
Than all the pomp absurd 
Of doetor’s Latin can. 


Oh, bliss how bright, how rare, 
Where friend like this appears, 
With smiles our joy to share, 
Or share our grief with tears: 
To have this, is to win 
From out our earthly strife 
The brightest jewel ia 
That crown ef therns—called life! 


ue ee 
ADVER'1 ‘SEMENTS. 


A Reliable Article for Domestic Use! 


ANDREWS’ YEAST POWDER has been in con- 
stant use for twelve years, and is the most useful com- 
— for the immediate raising of Brean, Tra Biscuit, 

ancakes, éec., and ready for use *‘ in one minute |” 
The os this Yeast Powder is never changed, 

here 


Cedar St., New York. 
and Masons. 





Attention 
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WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES ?—My Ongnent will 
wily in six weeks — the smooth- 
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LIsT!! 
OF ARTICLES TO BE SOLD FOR ONE DOLLAR BACH. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches... .... 
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by our correspondents in regard to giving their correet ad- 


Town, County, and State. Address 
J... WINSLOW & 
208 Broadway, New York. 


Valuable Naval Books. 

NAVAL GUNNERY INSTRUCTIONS, SIMPLIFIED 
FOR VOLUNTBRER OFFICERS. Lieut. -Commander 
Bovard Bassett, U.8.0 Third Edition, enlarged. 12mo, 





By Commodore 

Cloth, 50 cente. 

Publisher, No. 192 Broadway, N. Y. 
Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


Pensions, Bounty, Pay, Prize 
Money, and all Army and Navy Claims, ecl- 
lected. Reliable information fu: sales of c!aims 
eee Fe Se aecounts cashed. A 
pamphlet of Laws and Instructions sent by enclosing a 
ene-cent stamp to pay postage. 
SOMES & BROWN, 2 Park Place, N. Y. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


Large and thri setilement of Vineland. Rich soil. 
avd mone of Whent’ Corn, Pens 








Good echools and society. H are . Apply 
to CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland, Cumberland Co., 
New Jersey. Report of Solon Robinson and Vineland Ru- 
ral sent free. From Report of Solon Robinson, Ag. lid. 
Tribune. 

“ It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an ala 
most level position, and suitable condétion for pleasant 
Sarming that we know of iis side of the Weatern Prairies, 


SOMETHING NEW. 


NATIONAL AMERICAN 














Dr. Colborn’s 
Vegetable 8 Universal Health Pills. Free 
from all mercurial or deleterious active in 





Price 25 cents per box. Sent, of postage, on 

receipt of price. 
Dr. ’s, 

Vegetable Alt the Great American 

R for Rheumatism, Scurvy, Gout, Mercurial 

Cancers, Fever Sores, tic or Cutaneous 

Eruptions, Neuralgia, and other kindred diseases. 

It is the grand desiaeratum in medicine, as it will re- 

move all impurities in the blood, and is j entitled to 


the name of the Great American Remedy of the age. 
Two sizes, 50 cents and $1 per bottle. 
L. H. COLBORN & CO., No. 561 Broadway, N. Y. 





T 50 per gross. Sam 
SNOW & HAPGOOD, 22 Court Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Budget,” or valuable recipes by a Pharma- 


tist, 25 cents, free. 
wmte EXSPER RENARD, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sree, Address, SHAW & CLARK, 








WEDDING €ARDS 
oe Ph ete eae ae 
$7. “swat ot #8 pore Ryn dn Pty 
new cheap eg ee ities 











retailing holeeale prices. Send 
fo toeniee. GUOLEE F. HAWKES, 64 Naman 3h,.5-Y- 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRanxiin Square, New Yoru, 








HARPER’S 


WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Por March, 1863. 


Certificate.—New York Five- Bill. Backs 
of Continental Bill Devices and Mottoes of 


B 
of Half Dollar Note.— 
Fifty, Fifty-five, Sixty, Sixty- 
Dollar Bills.—-Georgia Continental 
tine and Counterfeit Continental Bill. ip of Conti- 


nental 
ICELAND. (Concluded.) 
Hrafnajau.— Ar Artist at 
Home. — in Lava.— Lava Fjeids.._The Tintron 
Rock. — River. — Shepherd and Family. — The 
Strokbr. 
Strokhr and R . 
—Interior of Icelandic Hut.—An Awkward 
—Return to Reykjavik. 
DOCTOR HAWLEY. (Consiuded.) 
IutusTRaTions, — Miss Hawley and ber Friend. 
“You shan't Kiss Me!"*—Stheking Hands.—The Resig- 


ROMOLA. the Author of “Apam Bepm" 
Cuarrer Baldassarre makes an Acquaint- 
anee 


Cuarrer XXXIV. No Place for Repentance. 
Cuapran XXXV. What Florence was thinking of. 
Cuarrez XXXVI. Ariadne discrowns herself. 
Cuarrrme XXXVII. The Tabernacle unlocked, 
ILivsTeaTions.—In Florence.‘ You didn't think it 
was so Pretty !""—Escaped. 
MUSICIANS OF FIELD AND MEADOW. 
FOR BETTER, FOR WORSE. Ix Txeze Pasts. 
Pazr L 
EUROPEAN SOUVENIRS. 
AFTER VICKSBURG. 
MRS. HENDERSON'S ANNIVERSARY. 
LITTLE JENNY. 
OUR PROPHETS. 
QUAM. 
LEMORNE VERSUS HUELL. 
ELSIE VANE. 
THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 

Cuaprer XVI. Mr. Crosbie meets an old Clergyman 
on his way to Courcy Castle. 
Cuarter XVIL Co 
Cuaprer XVIII. Lily 

Iiivsreation.—In 
DEAD. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

ILLusTzaTions.—A Battle Pisee.—Hard on Simson 


FASHIONS FOR MARCH. 
ILLveTeatioxs.—Carriage Dress and Girl's Toilet.— 





Castle. 
le’s First Love-Letter. 
Cathedral. 


*- 00 
° « « » 500 
Sor every Club of Tax Sun- 
scouruxes, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25 00. 
Hazrze’s Magazure and Harene's Wexaxy, together, 
one year, $5 00. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pustisuens. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Bingle Copies Six Cents. 








TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year ee -« « $800 
nd an Retra Copy wil be allowed for ovary Ohad of 
an wi 
Tzw Svnsorrmers, at $2 50 each, or 11 Copies for $25. 
Harper's Macazove and Hazrgr's WerKxx, together, 
one 00. 


Vols. L., IL, Ill. IV. V., and VL, for the Years 195, 
1858, 1360, 1900, 1861, and 1962, of “ HARPER'S 
LY,” bound in extra, Price $4 87 each, 
are now ready. 

sa The employ Acrnts. 


omy am by ns Cwenne Pesmneter < 
Agent wi are acquainted, whose 
responsibility they are assured. 















HARPER'S WEEKLY. 





[Fesrvary 28, 1863. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


A SPECULATION. 


Agents and Soldiers, in camp or dischaarged, can make 
easily $15 per day selling our GREAT NEW and WON- 
DERFUL UNION PRIZE AND STATIONERY PACK. 
AGES, NOVEL AND UNEQUALED, and unlike all the old 
atvle containing all New Articles, and of fine quality. 
Writing Materiaix, Gumes, Useftil and Fancy Articles, 
Likenesses of Heroes, Camp Companions (for the Army), 
rich gifts of Jewelry, &c., &c., altogether worth over $1, 
for GNLY 25ce, ‘They are just the thing for a present to 
your friend in the Army. No family should be without 
one. Profits immense, sales quick. Soldiers in camp can 
act as Agents, and make money fast. A SPLENDID 
WATCH, warranted as a perfect time-keeper, presented 
Sree to ail Agents. Packages in endless variety and at all 
prices. Fine Jewelry and Wa/ches at low prices. Send for 
NEW Circulars for 1863, containing EXTRA inducemente. 

8. C. RICKARDS & CoO., 102 Nassau Street, New York, 
largest and oldest Prize Package House in the World. 









American Watches 
For Soldiers 


REDUCED PRICES. 





AT 
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American Watches for Americans! 








—— 


Tur Amrrican Watcu Company give notice that they 
have lately issued a new style of Watch, expressly de- 
signed for Soldiers and others who desire a good watch at 
a moderate price. These watches are intended to displace 
the worthless, cheap watches of British and Swiss manu- 
facture with which the country is flooded, and which were 
never expected to keep time when they were made, being 
refuse manufactures sent to this country because unsalable 
at home, and used here only for gockeying and swindling 
purposes. 

We off.r to sell our Watch, which is of Te most suB- 
STANTIAL MANUFACTURE, AN ACCURATE AND DURABLE 
TIME-KEEPER, ind in Sterling Silver Cases, Hunting pat- 
tern, at as low a price as is asked for the fancy-named 
Ancres and Lepines of foreign make, already referred to. 

We have named the new series of Watches, Wa. Ex- 
tery, Boston, Mass., which name will be found on the 
plate of every watch of this manufacture, and is one of our 
trade-marks. 

Sold by all respectable watch dealers in the loyal States. 

Wholesale orders should be addressed to 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


agents of the Americaai Watch Company, 
182 BROADWAY. N. Y. 


Buy your Skate Straps with 


Fogg’s Lever Buckle, 


Manufactured by F. STEVENS, 
215 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 
68 KILBY STREET, BOSTON. 





IMPORTANT TO AGENTS!! — We have reduced 
the wholesale price of our Great Stationery Portro.io 
PacxaGe. We also give better Watches to our Agents 
than any other firm. Send stamp for new circular. 
WEIR & CO., 34 South Third Street, Philadelphia. 


India-Rubber Gloves cure Chapped Hands, Salt 
Rheum, &c., making them smooth and white, and are 
suitable for house-work.* For sale by the trade. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price and 4 stamps for postage. 

Ladies’ sizes 87 c. per pair; Gents sizes, $1 00. 

GOODYEAR'S IL. R. GLOVE M'F’G CO., 
205 Broadway, N. Y. 
Rubber Goods of all kinds Wholesale and Retali. 








zo CONSUMPTIVES,— You will get the Recipe 
‘or & sure os A Coughs, ara Proms mm and all 
lung complaints, by sending to D. Adee, 881 Pearl St., N. 
Y. Heesends it free. Write for it,—It has cured thousands, 





AEE SRT ARITA RRS, 


Splendid Engravings. 


Gen. Tom Thumb and his Wife, 


AND 
Commodore Nutt with 
Miss Minnie Warren. 


Painted in Colors, forming two beautiful pictures, size 
ench 11x14. Mailed free on receipt of 50 cents. Liberal 
discount to the trade. 

AMERICAN PUBLISHING AGENCY, 
14 Chambers Street, N. Y. 

Send for our Circular of splendid Cartes de Visite of 
Generals, &¢. Magnificent Crayon Portraits of Generals 
(Union 2nd Rebel). Benutiful Card Photographs, 250 Sub- 
jects. Rich and durable Photograph Albums; and every 
thing else in demand. Special discounts to Jobbers. 











THE NE PLUS ULTRA. 
No Chimney Attachment. 
The best and most practic- 
al ever invented — fits all 
the ordimry burners, of 
various sizes, now in use. 
It costs only a trifle more 
than a single glass chim- 
ney. Gives a large, clear 
light without the least 
emoke, and can be carried 
in the strongest draft with- 
out going out, therefore be- 
: ing indispensable for port- 
: able or halllights. Agents 
wanted. Sample sent free 
for 25 cts. Send for cireu- 
lar. JOS. DODIN, Manuf., 
413 Broadway, N. Y. 


ATTENTION, LADIES! 
The Lilliputian Wedding. 


By special arrangement, we will publish on the 10th 
February, immediately after their marriage, the Card 
Photograph of 

GEN. TOM THUMB 

AND HIS 
PAIRY BRIDE, 
IN THULIR WEDDING DRESS, 

with their autographs. No album will be complete with- 
out this interesting picture. Price 25 cents. Can be sent 
by mail. All orders must be sent to 

E. & H. T. ANTHONY, 

501 Broadway, New York, 

Manufacturers of Photographic Albuma, and Publishers 

of Card Photographs of Celebrities. 











Male and Females, —For valuable information 
send 10 cents to Dr. Wm, LaRue, Box 62, Woburn, Mass. 





The most Perfect Work on Billliavds ever 
Published.—Popular Edition. 


Price only 25 Cents. 
THE ILLUSTRATED HAND-BOOK. 


BY 


Michael Pheian and Claudius Berger. 

This work of 100, pages octavo, elegantly illustrated, 
contains all the requisites to instruct the novice and make 
him a proficient in this most elegant and healthful pas- 
time. It also contains all the rules of all games played 
with Billiard Bails, a History of, and much desirable and 
interesting information pertaining to the game. For sale 
by all Dealers. The Trade supplied by SINCLAIR TOU- 
SEY, 121 Nassau St. Mailed free on receipt of price. 

Address PHELAN & COLLENDER, 

67 Crosby Street, N. Y. 


Lyon’s Kathairon. 


This d lightful article for preserving and beautifying 
the human hair is again put up by the original proprietor, 
and is now made with the same care, skill, and attention, 
which first created its i n P dented sales 
of over one million bottles .nnually! It is still sold at 25 
cents in large bottles. Two million bottles can easily be 
sold in a year when it is again known that the Kathairon 
is not only the most delightful hair dressing in the world, 
but that it cleanses the scalp of scurf and dandruff, gives 
the hair a lively, rich luxuriant growth, and prevents it 
from turning gray. These are considerations worth know- 
ing. The Kathairon has been tested for over twelve years, 
and is warranted a3 described. Any lady who values a 
beautiful head of hair will use the Kathairon. It is finely 
perfumed, cheap and valuable. It is sold by all respect- 
able dealers throughout the world. 


D. 8. BARNES & CO., 
New York. 











$22 Watches. $22 


A genuine American Lever Watch, in heavy Sterling 
Silver Hunting Case, for $22, worth $35. Send for a cir- 
cular. J. L. FERGUSON, 208 Broadway, N. Y. 


GOLD PENS 


Retailed at wholesale prices. Goods warranted. Scnd 
for a circular, giving list of prices and engravings of Pens. 
Pens re-pointed on the receipt of 36 cents. 

E. S. JOHNSON, Manufactory and Office 15 Maiden 
Lane, New York City. 


Stationery Package and 
Book Agents. 


A new wonder, and | 3, cam chances for you! Ad- 


dress Box 362, Syracuse, N. 


GREAT 
TRIUMPH. 

STEINWAY & SONS, Nos. 82 and 84 Walker Street, 
N. Y., were awarded a fire’ prize medal at the late Great 
International Exhibition, London. There were two hund- 
red and sixty-nine pianos from all parts of the world en- 
tered for competition. 

The special correspondent of the New York Times says: 

** Messrs. Steinways’ endorsement by the Jurors is em- 
phatic, and stronger and more to the point than that of 
any European maker." 


STAMMERING, 


Cured by Bates’ Patent Scientific Appliances—the only 
known means fo. the rapid and permanent cure of Stam- 
mering, Stuttering, &c. 

They took the Prize Mena at the last London Exhibi- 
tion, and of which the Illustrated London News, 2 Aug., 
1862, says: ‘* Mr. Bates, of Philadelphia, shows some small 
and ingenious inatruments for the treatment of Stammer- 
ing, the effect of which on an individual so afflicted is 
really remarkable.” 

For Pamphlets, &c., describing the same, address H. C. 
L. MEARS, 277 West 23d St., New York. P. O. Box 5076. 


Metallic Legs 


(Patented Jan. 6th, 1863), by the 

UNIVERSAL JOINT AND ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
COMPANY. 

Weighs only 4 Pounds. 
Soldiers, price $50; civilians, $75; silver-plated, $100. 
They will lengthen and shorten, and are self-adjusting. 

Send for a circular to J. W. WESTON, 

No. 491 Broadway, New York. 


WARD'S — 
PERFECT FITTING 


_ SHIRTS... 
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Made to Measure at $24, $30, $36 & $42 
PER DOZEN. 
Self-Measurement for Shirts. 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars sent 
free everywhere. 

Frencn Fiannet Army Surets, $24, $27, $30 and $33 
per dozen. 
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8, W. H. WARD, from London, No. 387 Broadway. 


THE “CRAIG MICROSCOPE,” 

Ot which over 80 dozen, and 250 dozen mounted objects 
have been sold since the Ist of Oct. in the city of Boston 
alone, will be sent, postage paid, with 6 beautiful mount- 
ed objects, for $3. Liberal discount to dealers. Address 

HENRY CRAIG, 182 Centre Street, New York. 








A REALLY VALUABLE MICROSCOPE, one that 
a child can use, sent by mail on receipt of 38 cents. 
WOODWARD, P. 0. Box 3273, Boston. 





Rye Coffee 


FORCED OUT OF THE MAREET. 

Since the recent discovery in Brooklyn of the injurious 
effects of using Coffee adulterated with smut Rye, many 
thousands are asking what they shall do, having already 
suffered so much from the evil effects of this unfortunate 
war, and now to be deprived of their favorite beverage in 
consequence of the almost prohibitory price, is indeed 
Teally too bad, as it is not only a luxury, but to many 
thousands almost an absolute necessity, and he who can 
furnish a good and healthy article of Coffce at a fair price 
is a public benefactor, and is deserving of the gratitude 
of the people atdarge. We have sen and used such an 
article, known as the “GOLDEN RULE COFFEE,” of 
which there are spurious articles in the market. The gen- 
uine is prepared -~ by GROOM BROTHERS & Co., 
wholesale and proprietors of the golden Rule Cof- 
fee and Mills, No. 352 Pearl St. and No. 1 Franklin 
Square. It has been analyzed by the eminent chemist J. 
R. Chilton, of New York, and we have seen his certificate, 
in which he says there is nothing in the Coffee injurious, 
but, on the contrary, it is very healthy and nutritious 
(even for invalids). Bauer and Palmedo (of the Brook- 
lyn rye-poisoning case notoriety) also say it is healthy and 
nutritious. It is sold by many grocers at the low price of 
16 cents per aed 3 using we on that it takes no 
greater quan’ an we always use of the > Java and 
Rio Coffee. All should try it. “4 rT 





ABEA' Engraved Goitp PLatep Watcu, 
Lever Cap, English Movement, perfect time-keeper. Sent 
to any address by mail, free for one, $7. Solid Silver, same 
as above, $5. CHAS. P. NORTON & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 


Lithography, 
ving, and Printing, by LANG & COOPER, 117 
FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. Transferring from 
Copper and Steel Plate to Stone made equal to copper-plate 
at pr at one half the cost. Country orders particu- 
ly attended to. Send for samples and prices. 








- A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE! 

MAGNIFYING 500 TIMES, FOR COIN PRE- 

FERRED. Five of different powers, $], Mailed free. 
Address F. C. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 


PHYSIOGNOMY ; 


Or, ‘*Signs of Character, and How to Read them"’—Eth- 
nology; or, the Races of Men—Physiology, Phrenology, 
and Psychology—are given, in extenso, in THE PHRIE 
NOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 1863. Slayear. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines. 
Highest Premium. 
International Exhibition, London, 1862, 


See the recent Improvements. 
Office 505 Broadway, New York. 











—To all wanting Farms. Thriving Settle- 
ment. Rich soil. Mild climate. See advertisement of 
Vineland, on previous page. 





AGENTS WANTED (for our Splendid New 
Mammoth icureka Prize Package. 200 percent. profit. Su- 
rb Watch free to Agents. $18 per day made. Send fot 
New Circulars. W. H. CATELY & CO., 40 Ann St., N.Y. 


‘Portable Printing Offices, 


For the use of Merchants, Druggists, and all who wish 
to do their own Printing. Circular sent free. Specimen 
Sheets of Type, Cuts, &c., on receipt of two 3 ct. stamps. 
ADAMS PRESS CO., 31 Park Row, N. Y. 


HARPER’S 
Illuminated and Pictorial 
BIBLE. 


Including the Apocrypha. Superbly embellished by over 
Sixteen Hundred Illustrations, exquisitely engraved by 
Adams after Designs by Chapman, exclusive of a Series 
of Rich I!!uminations in Colors, comprising !rontis- 
pieces, Presentation Plate, Family Record, Title-pages, 
&c. The whole forming a sumptuous Folio Volume. 
Prices.—Morocco, gilt edges, beveled and paneled sides, 

$25 00; Morocco extra, gilt edges, $22 50; Full Calf, mar- 

bled ecges, blank stamped, $18 00; Full Roan, marbled 

edges, $16 00. 

Harper's Pictorial Bible is printed from the standard 
copy of the American Bible Society, and contains Margin- 
al References, the Apocrypha, a Concordance, Chronvlog- 
ical Table, List of Pro; Names, General Index, ‘I'able 
of Weights, Measures, &c. The large Frontispiece, 
Titles to the Old and New Testaments, Family Kecord, 
Presentation Plate, Historical Illustrations, and Initial 
Letters to the chapters, Ornamental Borders, &c., arc from 
original designs, made expreesly for this edition, by J. G. 
Chapman, Exq., of New York. In addition to which, 
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